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UBLISHERS’ spa eaten gE ag ad 
IVISON (formerly Mary H. Newman ), have 
removed their large Btock of BOOKS and “STATIONERY 
from No. I . to No. 178 Fulton st., opposite St. 


's Church- where they will be happy to see their 
oa tiene eb.yard; where and as ray hg new ones as may 


find it fi for their interest to deal with 
myl4 tf NE WMAN 4 AND IVISON. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
FRANCIS HORSFALL 


AS a his stock of French, Spanish, 
talian Books to 777 BROADWAY, tween 
). sje ts constantly making large 
to his stock, and requests a call. The New 
Colsioane of - the Foreign Circulating. t Ldeeary is now 
to order regularly imported i4 








AEEES DIFFICULTIES OF INFIDEL- 
Y, accompanied with Robert Hall’s Treatise on 


Modern Infideli a Catalogue of all the books pub- 
lished on th Hidences of Re aled Religion n—a new 
tion. . Le 


1, Also, Tavior’s Elements | gj 


: do. Ph aout Peews of Another an 

oe yp 
Published snd for pai aescmien 

W. GOWANS, a Fulton street, 


Pp stairs. 


J. W. MOORE, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND 
IMPORTER, 

195 Chesnut street, upposite the State House, | su 


PHILADELPHIA, 
W. M. continues to im 
Librari: 
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© Course of Empire, Voyage 
of Life, — 
OTHER PICTURES OF 
THOMAS COLE, N.A., 
eA tle, tego | Fa 
BY L. L. NOBLE. 
One volume, large 12mo. Price $1.50. 
LAMPORT, BLAKEMAN & LAW. 
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Meyer’s Premium Pictorials. 


THE 
UNITED STATES ILLUSTRATED: 
IN VIEWS OF 
CITY AND COUNTRY. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL 
ARTICLES. 
EDITED BY CHARLES A, DANA. 


U NDER THE ABOVE TITLE, nas gust 
been commenced, the publication of a great na- 
tional work, ofa very costly and magnificent description, 
for which ~~ awn te af veirenage of the American pu ic is 
confident! It will appear in parts, with 
promptitu . * rat. two volumes will be completed before 
the close of the present year. These volumes will be 
issued simultaneously, one being exclusively devoted to 
Eastern, and the other to Western subjects. Ten parts 
will constitute a volume. “Each part contains four steel 
oe from original drawings by eminent artists, 

Tohendlid lee either some remarkable view from the 

ndid landscape scenery of the apes 8 or some public 
calif ice, whose architectural beauty or historical charac- 
ter entities it to such c mmemoration. The present vo- 
lume of the Western section will contain views of the 
grand and peculiar scenery of the Mississippi river from 
its origin at Itasca Lake, down toits mouth below New 
Orleans. Ina similar manner the volume of the Eastern 
section will contain only such sul ts from the sea-board 
States that are most striking and truly American. 

But, if excellence has thus been a at in the en- 
gravings, the literary department also will have every 
attention bestowed uponit. Noexpense hasbeen spared 
to render the work in this respect also a national monu- 
ment. Many of the t and popular writers of the 
country are engaged as regular outrun: and the 
editorial direction of the whole has been intrusted to the 
care of Mr. Chas. A. Dana, whose name is a sufficient 
guarantee that the work will be one of solid merit as 
well as of elegance and beauty. Each number will con- 
tain from 12 to 16 pages of letter press, printed in elegant 
wpe. or on splendid 4to, paper. 
h the last number, each subscriber or purchaser of 
the two volumes will receive for each section of the work, 
an allegorical title page, executed in a high style of art, 
and as a premium, a magnificent steel engraving, 36 by 
2 inches, representing 

THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 
from Turnbull's ey picture; a plate, whose superb ex- 
ecution renders costly ornament, and whose subject 
will make it dear to every American. 

In the anticipation of a vast number of subscribers, the 
price of the work has m put at the following rates, 
whose cheapness only the largest circulation can justify : 
Single numbers, each. ............¢escseeeeeees weaebied 
ngle volumes, do 


To clubs the following advantages pe offered ; 
2 Copies —e one ative, per} amber 


10 Do. do. = = 


The volumes can be had Ba separately by those subscrib- 
ers who may prefer the Kast or the West alone. 

The same publisher has just issued the first number of 
the second volume of 

MEYER'S UNIVERSUM. 

This work already favorably known by the eehiia, will 
be published as heretofore, under the editorial charge of 
Charles A. Dana, Esq., in semi-monthly numbers, con- 
taining each four superb steel en Rings representing 

—— a Sd foreign countries, with descriptive letter- 

Rhea precae: volume, to consist of numbers, 
will b be completed before the end of the year, and each 
subscriber, may he have paid in advance or not, will re- 
ceive as a premium a splendid engraving. 

THE MALD OF SARAGOSSA, 


An historical picture of great merit: 


lowing rates: 


= ae plain wos vigs wi 
stam: it es 
far Wane nding, do mb. * & 


To we or Booksellers the naan discount will be 


a ours ue 
On from 10 to 50 copies 
Un fifty and up’ 


HERMANN J. MEYER, Publisher, 
No. 164 William street. 


.8346 per cent. 


New York, June, 1853. 


Pitvorials BOOK anre ae teD for the sale of the New 
on er’s Universum” 
apnted in every 





ad- 
jence, such yet ee will be 
roe to make larger profits than 


Pi Willan N.Y 





HISTORY OF HUNGARY. 
July Firat, Will be Published, 


PART I., PRICE 12}4 CENTS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED 


History of Hungary and the Magyars, 


From the Earliest Perjod to the Close of the Late 
ar. 


By Epwarp Lawrence Gopkiy. 

The Volume will be illustrated with One Hundred highly 
finished Engravings, including representations of the 
principal battles ; portraits of the early Kings, and of the 

tatesmen and Generals who figured in the War of Inde- 
pendence: Costumes of the Peasantry. &c.; Views of 
the chief Towns and Fortresses, &c.; with an accurate 
Description of the Manners and Customs of the People, 
their Literature, Commeree, Arts, &c 


ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 
j25 lt 17 Spruce street, New York, 


FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 


Pray ghey OF THE FESTIVATS, 
GAMES, and AMUSEMENTS of the ANCIENT 
GREEKS and ROMANS. Eighth week in America of 


FRANCONI'S COLOSSAL HIPPODROMB, 


with all its animated Splendors, Daring Chariot Races, 
Gorgeous Tournaments, Modern Field Sports, and other 
excitiug and Novel Feats of the Stadium, the Course, the 
Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the Parade, is 
now given at Madison Square, on 


EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
Director of the Hippodrome, Mons. H. Fraxcont. 


Prices of Admission. A ag 50c.: Pit, 25c.; Resesved 
Seats, $1: Season Tickets 


Performances will be maven every Afternoon and Even- 
ing, those in the Afternoon bei equal in every 
respect to those of the Evening. Children under 10 years 
of age will be only admitted ior half price to the Alter- 
noon performances. 
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IN PRESS, 
And will be isswed at an early day: 


TWELVE STORIES 


OF THE 
Sayings and Doings of Animals. 


By MRS. B. LEE, 
Author of “ The African Wanderers,” etc, Illustrated. 


ALSO, 


Tealpa: 


THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM 
An Agricultural Fragment. 


By C. W. H. 
With an Introduction and American Notes, by 
HON. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
DANFORTH, HAWLEY & Co., 
my? tf Main street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NEW WORKS ON CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


THE FIELD PRACTICE OF LAY- 
ING OUT CIRCULAR CURVES 
FOR RAILROADS. 

By Joux C. Travrwive, C.E. Second edition in pocket- 
book form. 


A NEW AND RAPID METHOD OF CAL- 
CULATING THE CUBIC CONTENTS OF 
EXCAVATIONS AND EMBANKMENTS, 
BY THE AID OF DIAGRAMS. 





Postage A remitted or pat & ha Post-offi 
not require pre-payment. For sale b 
WILLIAM MAMILTON, 


Hall Franklin lostitute, Philadephia 
BE. & IL. JOLLIE, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AND COLLECTING 
AGENCY. 
Office, 300 Broadway. 


Advertisements Written without extra charge. 
Advertistments inserted in any Paper in the United 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AU- 
GREAT T x a RS ; A Dictionary 
of A > Sones 
Bt 2 a ag ge 

observed, that we should 


who sips sweets from it, but does not injure it.— 


Binding: 
epeectes bce irae it 
ve ne a 
f calf or Turkey antique, edges, $2.50. 


A DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC ME- 
DICINE AND HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 


By Srescer Tuomsoyn, M.D. 


First American from the last London Edition. Revised, 
with addition ens, by nears A. H. Smith, M.D. 
1 vol. demi octavo. e, $1.50. 


THE BIBLE IN THE COUNTING- 
HOUSE. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES TO MERCHANTS. 
By H. A. BOARDMAN, Dd. »- author of “ The Bible in the 
Famil. 12mo. Price, #1, 


y,” &. 1 vol. 
‘“YTEGER’S CABINET.” 
SPIRITUAL VAMPIRISM; 


THE HIstORy of ETHEREAL pore AND HER 
ENDS OF THE NEW LIG 


By C. = eve, 1 vol. demi ~ ey a $1. 


EPITOME OF GREEK AND ROMAN 


MYTHOLOGY. 


WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES AND A VOCABULARY. 
By Joun 8. Hart, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 5c. 


A New Work by W. Gilmore Simms, 
MARIE DE BERNIERE; 


A TALE OF THE CRESCENT. CITY, &c., &c. 


W. Gitmore Sms, author of the * i - pee “Guy 
a Rivers.” 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ANTI-FANATICISM ; 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


Miss M. H. Bort, of Virginia. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
~ paper, 50c. wclath, 7c. 


LOUISE ELTON ; OR, THINGS SEEN 
AND HEARD. 


A NOVEL. 
By Mas. Mary E. Hernciov, of Kentucky. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE DOUBTING COMMUNICANT 
mm) OURAGE Dz 


By the Re ePrimus Justiyx, D.D. 
Second Yaition 1 vol. 32mo. 


THE SWORD AND THE DISTAFF; 


OR, “FAT, FAIR, AND FORTY.” 
A STORY OF THE SOUTH. 
By W. Gitmore Summs. 1 volume 12mo. 


THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN; 
OR, TALES OF THE SOUTH. 
Ist and 2d Series, by W. Grmmore Stums. 2 vols. 12mo 


TALLULAH AND JOCASSEE; OR, 


ROMANCES or SOUTHFRN LANDSCAPE 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By T. Appison Ricwarps. 1 vol. 12mo, 


THE PRO-SLAVERY ARGUMENT, 
AS MAINTAINED BY THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED WRITERS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATFS. 


Containing the various Essays on the su t of Cuan- 
CeELLon Harper, Goverxorn Hammonp, Dr. Sums, 
avs S uae. 1 vol. Iimo. 


A RUDGET | OF PAPFRS, 
FROM CHAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
1 volume 12mo. 


NORMAN MAURICE: OR, THE MAN 
OF THE PROPLE. 


By W. G AF ee sian Reece and Cor 
. GILMORE SiMMs. e ev - 
2! rected. 1 volume 12mo. 
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The attention of MERCHANTS and TEACHERS is re- 
spectfully invited to the following 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


DR. COMSTOCK'S 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 
Philosophy and Chemistry 
(The latter just from the Press), 
Containing all the late Improvements and Discoveries in 
these Sciences. 


PROF. DODD'S 
Arithmetics and Algebra. 


Few books have met with more success than these. 
They are admirably adapted to the School-room. 


DENMAN’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 
oF 
Reading Books, and Speller. 


Professor Page, late Principal of the New York State 
Normal School, said of the system of the author: “ It is 
the best sy I ever saw teaching the Sirst prin 
ciples of reading.” 


J. OLNEY’S 
Geographical Works. 
His Atlas and Quarto have been revised and much im- 
proved by es addition of New Maps, well engraved on 


new pilates 
DR. BULLION’S 


English, Latin, and Greek 
Grammars, 


AND ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
These Grammars are on the same general plan. The 
ouae es common to the three lan es are readil 
y the learner thus greatly ing him in the 
cond. 
ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY, SUITABLE 
FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE, 


For Sale, on reasonable terms. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 
m2l tf 





DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO-BOOKS 


OF THE 


OPERA, 


Elegantly printed in small 4to. 
Price 38 cents, and under. 


A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an entire- 
ly novel plan: the Music of all Ll princi 1 pieces being 

given, and placed over the Englis oreign Version 
of the We that the Reader yon not only able to fol- 
low the Music, as well as the Libretto, of the Opera, but 
has a complete preservation of both for after reference or 
performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

MASANTELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, with 
11 Pieces: IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 11 Pieces; 
LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENERENTOLA, 10 Pie- 
ces; OTELLO. 8 Pieces: DON PASQUALE, 6 Pieces; 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNIKX, 10 Pieces; LUCIA DI LAM- 
MERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON GIOVANNI. 9 Pieces; DER 
FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; ME- 
DEA, 10 Pieces; SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA 
BORGIA, 9 Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA 
SONNAMBULA, 10 Pieces; L'ELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pie- 
ces: ERNANI, 10 Pieces; IL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces ; GUS- 
TAVUS IIL. 5 Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO,8 Pieces; AMI 
LIE, 9 Pieces; FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 
DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


The Creation, 11 Pieces, Price 12% 
lores in Egypt, 1 a s as 


The biessiah, “ “ 1% 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 
AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Charles Welford, ry House; Evans & posse. 
Broadway Danivis & Smith, Philadelphia ia; Jas. Munroe 


. & ‘Co., Boston & Woodhouse. 
Richtiona Tas huiond ; Taylor & Maury, Wolscone: Also order of 





June 25, °53 
COMIC ENGLISH WORKS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRicrs, 


{JUST IMPORTED 


D. APPLETON & CO 


200 BROADWAY, 


1, THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLA 
A’Beckett. 2 vols. 8vo. Hlinstrated” Pd Gilbert 


2. THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. By the sane, 


3. HOOD'S OWN: ne ‘SApeerenn, er 
YEAR. 1 vol, 8vo. Illustrated TEAR To 


4. HOODS POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOR. One ueat 


5. THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEA 
PICTURESQUE. I'vol. Titustrated sya! TEE 


. MERRIE CONCEITED J 
Gastionnn, den 2. ESTs. By uaa Peele, 


. ba iw JOE MILLER’S JEST-BOOK. 1 neat yoi, 


4 onnie COURSES AND A es. 
Cruickshank. I vol. Tlustrated. ed George 


jl PUNE or, THE at | “CHARIY a 2 
in IX. Fine Copy. Gilt edges. $45. - 
. ——— Odd Vols. of Ditto to anaes sets, each $2.25, 


. GILRAY’S INIMITABLE COLLECTION OF Carl. 
CATURES. Folio, with text. 


12. THE DOCTOR, b. Bente A new and ch 
ion in cust y y. a cheaper edi 


D. A. & Co. have also, at Reduced Prices, 


THE ALDINE POETS. vols., 16mo. $53. 
AUSTEN’S Jane) WORKS. 5vols. I6mo. #5. 
BURKE'S WORKS. 8 vols., 8vo., $24. 

BULWER'S WORKS. 15 vols.,12mo. $14. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 19 vols.,12mo. $22. 
EDGEWORTH’S (Miss) WORKS. 10 vols. 613. 
JERROLD'S (Douglas) WORKS. 5 vols. $5. 
LAMB'S (Charles) WORKS. 4 vols. $6. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURIES. 5 vols., each $2. 

eee | (Tom) POETICAL WORKS. 10 volumes. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 9 vols. $33.75. 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 8 vols., illustrated, $20. 

LONDON ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 22 volis., tall, belt 
bound. JISa 





NEW VOLUMES} 


BOHN'’S LIBRARIES. 


THE POLTTIOR AND ECONOMICS OF 
Translated, with Notes, &c. (and an 


i and a life of Aristotle, by -4 
Cities), Sabet Walford, M.A. &c., &c. Bon 


ounriveres BREMER’S WORKS, VOT. 
3. THE i or, LIFE IN SWEDEN, and STRIFE 
ND PEAC Translated by Mary Howitt. Bobu's 

ard Litrary, 


THE Cave pose OF HENRY OF HUY- 
TINGTO the History of England, from 
the invasise of Jas r to the accession of Henry 
IL. of England and 

mas orrester 

A. M., cotter at Norway in 1848 and 1849,” &., &. 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 

CAGE AND CHAMBER BIRDS, their Natural 

Management, and 
from the German of 


on Structure, 


ing th 
parent eet 
a 


The above are just received, and for sale by 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
13 Park Row, New York. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUS- 


gals. from 1792 to present time, in continuation of 
‘oxe 


HUMBOLDTS PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
Vol. 3; 


ROGER DE HOVENDUE. Vol. 2; and 
TERRENCE AND PHADRUS, 


will be received the latter part of this month. 
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LITERATURE. 


LIVINGSTON’S BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE.* 


Tue plan of Mr. Livingston, in the publiea- 
tion of his series of lives of eminent Ameri- 
cans, is something unique. As we gather) 
from his prospectus, the feeders, as it were, | 
of the two huge volumes to which the work 
has already grown, are a collection of month- 
ly issues, in periodical form, each containing 
some five portraits with si, “gee aécounts 
of considerable length. The scope of the 
work embraces all classes of the community 
except authors, editors, and such literary 
folk. We are to have Clergymen, Lawyers, 
Doctors, Statesmen, Financiers, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and Farmers; but no Poets, 
Novelists, Historians, Artists, any of that 
brood. The omission in a work of so com- 
prehensive a character, which embraces the 
whole Union, and which includes men 
« whose talents, energy, and enterprise, while 
affording an instructive lesson to mankind, 
seem worthy of being held up as examples 
for emulation,” is certainly noticeable. Are 
literary men nobodies? are they without 
talents, energy, and enterprise? Do they 
afford no instruetive lessons to mankind ? 
Do they seem unworthy of being held up as 
examples for emulation? Or is it, perhaps, 
that they have had their share, somewhat 
too exclusively, of puff and admiration? 
Having for a long time enjoyed the labors of 
a Griswold, should they not be content? 
Rotation in biography is fair play, it may be 
urged, and let us hear something now of the 
so-called practical men of the community, 
who make great fortunes, instead of invent- 
ing great poems, and whv give names to 
towns and cities, not to title-pages and book- 
covers. The author writes his own name in 
his book, and the sculptor is entitled to his 
scrap of memorial Jatinity in the corner of 
his undying bronze: fecit Brown, excudil 
Jones. They look out for themselves in the 
account with posterity. The practical, busi- 
ness men of whom Mr. Livingston, for the 
most part, discourses, have a very strong 
hold upon the present; but a very insecure 
one upon the future.. The bank presidents 
and cashiers who write their names upon | 
thousands of bank-bills, and the dots of 
whose i’s and the crossings of whose t’s are 
80 anxiously serutini by the personal 
devotees to such autographs, are very well 
known men while the bills are in circulation. 
So, a great financier who has his name in 
brass on the sides of a locomotive, or in foot 
and a half letters on the paddle-box of a 
steamer may, boilers and drawbridges ex- 
cepted, stand a very good chance of being in 
mens mouths and eyes during the natural 
life-time of a boiler or steam-en ine; but 
When the last plank is rotted and tie Jast 
hail rusted, where is the great name once so 
impressive to hotel-keepers, e-smash- 
ers, dock-loafers, and travellers? Collins and 
Cunard are very famous men in the resent, 
but where will they be, without a Livingston, 
_— hundred years hence? Name, if youcan, 
Pe great onipping contractors who sent 
olumbus and his friends across the Atlantic, 
Who supplied the ship’s stores to the vessel 


Meee brought Lafayette, Who was William 
ent's supercargo? Verily, it is time the 
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merchants, manufacturers, &c., had their 
turn. 

In two volumes, of more than four hun- 
dred pages each, Mr. Livingston gives us the 
portraits and biographies of no less than one 
hundred and four personages. Of these, 
seventy-one are described as lawyers, thirty- 
two as financiers, i. ¢. bank presidents, and 
The occupations of the 
individuals are, to be sure, not limited to 
these brief classifications. ‘The same man 
is sometimes both lawyer and president of a 
bank, very often lawyer and planter, or law- 
yer and statesman, i. e. member of Congress 
or the State Legislature; and one enter- 
prising gentleman of New England, is set 

own as Clergyman, Financier, Editor, Au- 
thor, and President of the Cambridge Bank. 

To travel through this voluminous record 
would doubtless be productive of some curi- 
ous results. The features of different por- | 
tions of the country might be studied in the | 
classified representatives of twenty-nine 
states. The effect of different occupations 
upon the human countenance might be no- 
ticed. We should find some index in these 
hard daguerreotype etchings to local situa- 
tion and class influences—a study which will 
have greater variety when Mr. Livingston in- 
cludes in his work the Divines and Physi- 
cians contemplated in his plan. As it is, we 
can see some striking differences between 
north and south, east and west, between the 
bank director of New England and the Jus- 
ice of Georgia. The Justices of the Sa- 
preme Court wherever we find them in these 
volumes are, when we have translated the 
daguerreotype into. humanity, a noble set of 
men. The financiers look very dry and 
timid in the comparison. Give us for com- 
panions the honorable men of the Circuit. 
Take for example, one of many, the Hon. 
John Catron, of Tennessee, and commend 
us, in a ship at sea or on a long stage journey, 
to such a man and his fellows. Other men 
have their biographies written for them by 
their friends. Justice Catron wisely and 
humorously urges that it is more modest for 
a man to do it himself, because/his friend, as a 
friend, will puff him; and avoid those liberties 
which every honest man may safely take 
with his own character. Justice Catron’s 
biographical letter is full of spirit and 
bonhommie. His vindication of writing 
his own “ notice ” is full of good sense, and 
is the best general criticism on these and 
similar volumes :— 


“T could quite readily have had these few 
and trifling materials - Bem into the form 
of an ordinary memoir, and put in the third 
person, presenting an appearance (but nothin 
more) that some other hand than my own ha 
done the work. This manner, however, is so 
stale, as to deceive nobody; certainly not m 
own profession; and, therefore, I thought it 
fairer to write you a letter and risk the charge 
of egotism, for which I care not much ; where- 
ey ete badly wince at a charge of having 
resorted to the shsbby contrivance, and of an 
attempt to skulk behind it, if mendacity or 
boasting was alleged. If such thing should 
happen here, the critic would allow that the 
author stands confessed in the singular pod 
noun, abundantly often for all purposes of re- 
cognition and responsibility. 

“In conclusion, sir, permit me to say, that 
for several days after I received your letter, no 
intention existed of complying with your re- 
quest; but, on consulting with my brother- 
judge of your circuit, he insisted that the 
object of your magazine required a different 
course. To procure another to write for me, 
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was not possible within the period limited by 
your letter, as no one knew much about me, 
short of my residence in Tennessee; and then 
the idea that a lawyer practising before me, 
and an intimate friend, should sit down, and 
coolly and truly discuss my conduct for thirty 
years, and my character and capacity, could 
not be entertained for a moment. Such a me- 
moir could hardly be more reliable than an 
epitaph, or an eulogy, over the recent dead. 
I therefore threw off the foregoing slight 
sketches, which, with my Vigorous memory of 
ast incidents, cost me not much trouble, and 
ittle time. ‘The matter may be readable, if 
not instructive; nor will it indicate anything 
that is not true.” 











A passage or two of Mr, Catron’s narra- 
tive will illustrate this straight-forward way 
of writing. Of his early education :-— 


“T do not believe there is a man living who 
could give you any tolerable account of m 
early life, except myself; and when the inel- 
dents were narrated, they would only prove, 
what Campbell says of Lord Mansfield—that 
when he came up from Scotland to Westmin- 
ster School on a Highland pony, the chances 
were a billion to one against his ever being 
Chief Justice ; and I ean safely say, that quite — 
as many chances stood in the way of my being 
a Supreme Judge, when of the same age, as 
was his lordship at the time he wended his ’ 
solitary way south, with his pony as his sole 
companion. Your readers would only learn 
that I had been reared on a farm, and been 
flogged through the common schools in Western 
Virginia and Kentucky, and then had had the 
advantages of such academies as the western 
country afforded; humble enough in all con- 
science, and where little else than Latin, and 
the lower mathematics, was added to the com- 
mon school training ; that with this amount 
of acquired knowledge, I read history, novels, 
and poetry ; grounded myself well, as / thought, 
in Virginia politics; that I read everything 
that came to hand as it came—Fielding, Smol- 
let, Sterne, Goldsmith, and up through Tom 
Paine, Hume, and Gibbon. Everything, or 
nearly so, then to be had in the country, of 
history, ancient and modern, was read, and 
much of it, with a devouring appetite. Pres- 
ter John, Peter the Hermit, Richard and Sala- 
din, Falstaff and Frederick, were all jumbled 
up together. It is due, however, to say, that 
preparatory to taking up Blackstone, I care- 
fully re-read Hume’s History of England, with 
Smollett’s and Bissett’s continuations; Robert- 
son's Charles the Fifth, and also Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall; and made extensive notes on 
each, which I thought exceedingly valuable at 
the time. They were on large foolseap, bound 
in pasteboard, and all told were, when packed 
on each other, two-thirds as high as a table: 
nor did I doubt that my condensed Gibbon 
would go forth one day to the world in print ; 
nor do I now remember at, what time it 
was used to kindle the office fire ; but this 
was its fate. With my old friends, Pope, 
Shakspeare and Sterne, | had to act, as I have 
often Sue since with my snuff-box—hide them 
from myself. But just then the veritable his- 
tory of New York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
made its appearance amongst us young men of 
the West, which I did not attempt to resist 
then, nor at any time afterwards. And it is 
well I did not, for the matchless humor of 
that production has stood me in hand many 
times before juries, who got into the dangerous 
mood of an inclination to ery, when the clear 
interest of my client was that they should 
langh. Most lowpars know the imminent peril 
a felon is in, when a ey, begins to be sorrow- 
ful over his case, and when burglary, arson, 
robbery, forging bank-notes, or passing them, 
aud several other crimes, not. now amounting 
to much, were capital, adroit shifts to evade 
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the pithy sentence of ‘Sus Col..’ were 
fea Mow able.” Bes 


He read law, “served a campaign under 
General Jackson, and brought home some 
army popularity; the legislature of Tennes- 
see elected me attorney for the government 
in my ¢irenit, when my ‘aw license had the 
sand on it.” Stories of duelling figure, of 
course, in the reminiscences of a western 
Judge, of that period :— 

“The lawyers then travelled the circuit from 
county to county, usually of a Sunday, Each 
man was well appointed, carried pistols and 
holsters, and a negro waiter with a large port- 
manteau behind him. All went on horseback. 
The pistols were earried, nct to shoot thieves 
and robbers, but to fight each other, if by any 
chance a quarrel was hatched up, furnishing 
occasion for a duel, then a very favorite amuse- 
ment and liberally indulged in—and the attor- 
ney-general for the circuit was expected to he, 
and always was, prepared for such a contin- 
gency. He managed to keep from fighting, 
however, His equipments were of the best, 
with a led third horse now ard then for the 
sake of parade. Many are the anecdotes I 
could farnish of nights on the roadside, at 
country taverns, where the corps of lawyers 
halted short of the county town, and made as 
free with whisky punch and empty bottles as did 
our Irish brethren of the Galway assize about 
the same time: nor were games at cards over- 
looked. But the law of the circuit was that 
no duel should come of a brawl on these ocea- 
sions; if any one happened to suffer from a 
smashed bottle, he took it, and made up on the 
spot.” 

The sequel was somewhat different :— 


“In December, 1824, I was elected by the 
legislature one of the Supreme Judges of the 
State, which office I held until 1836, having 
been then beaten and turned out on a new 
election, under the amended cunstitution 
adopted by Tennessee in that year. I had 
acted as Chief Justice for some six years he- 
fore I was superseded. Of the Tennessee de- 


cisions, whilst I was on the bench, nothing 


need be said, as they are all reported in the 
volumes of Mr. Yerger. 

“The old pastime of duelling was over- 
thrown by striking a lawyer from the rolls, in 
the eave of Smith vs, The State (1 Yerg. 228), 
in which I delivered the opinion, and set forth 
my cireuit experience; and for which homily 
to my brethren, I was scorched with mauy a 
racy sarcasm; such as, that a sinner who had 
earried blank challenges in the crown of his 
hat, and slept with his pistols under his head, 
Was a very proper man to turn saint and lee 
turer, to put down a vice he so well under- 
stood in all its bearings, But as we have not 
had a duel since, nor a challenge, so far as I 
know, I still wear the laurels coming of the 
good advice so unscrupulously set forth to my 
brethren.” 

A curious illustration of the force of 
habit at the bar, occurring to him personally, 
is mentioned :—* As to ny mode of speaking 
at the bar, I have no very exset recollection. 
It was not methodical, tolerably fluent, some- 
times storiny, and often sarcastic, which 
habit cost me rather dear on one or two ov- 
eas‘ons. One thing | recollect very well, 
that, after being on the bench twelve years, 
and then attempting to spenk in court, T was 
as much embarrassed as at the outset; and 
under an obvious necessity of learning the 
art over again, if I intended to employ it, 
which | never did.” 

A statement of the method by which an 
elective judge may lose his popularity :-— 

“Lnever was a eandidate for any political 
place, nor Leld any office, except those above 





re‘erred to, of solicitor and judge. For many 
years past, Tcould not have been elected to 
anything by the people. With the floating 
ma-ses | had nothing in common: I punished 
many of them for crimes, and always severely. 
They feared aud disliked me. Among the 
great mass of property-owners, thousands have 
been alierated by decisions adverse to their 
interests. ‘The losing party naturally dislikes 
the judge whe decides avainst him, and. his 
family and friends take siles; whereas, the 
party that wins, and all connected with him, 
prowulge aloud, that no judge, not corrupt, or 
a dunce, could have decided otherwise; and 
so it falls out that half of a neighborhood, for 
a single decision, turn enemies, and the other 
half do not stand by the judge as friends. 
This process will pervade a whole country in 
a dozen or twenty years, when, during the 
time, the same judge has made thousands of 
decisions affecting almo t every interest and 
every inflvential family in the community. A 


judge may have yreat cogency and influence | 


with very many of the mv st intelligent class; 
but if he be a stern and uwnquailing official, it 
is not in human nature that he should be a 
popular man; so, at least, has been my expe- 
rience.” 


The general remarks on “legal training” 
are worth the attention of the young law 
student :— 


“T have entertained some ideas on legal 
training for the bar and bench that are per- 
haps peculiar, which 1 will state. 
culty of understanding the laws of England, 
as expounded by courts and stated by com- 
mentators, is not very great. Thus they pre- 
sented themselves to my mind; but in their 
application to the varions transactions of life 
lies the trouble. He who best knows how 
most things are usually done, is best qualified 
to deal with the right and wrong about which 
men go to law, and to apply ol principles to 
new cireumstances; and so he is the best 
judge of what a new statute means. To judge 
aceurately of these, deep practical knowledge 
is by far more valuable than deep law learning, 
necessary as both are to the lawyer. He who 
knows mere law, but is without common sense 
to comprehend the facts to which his law may 
be applied, is a sheer pedant in his profession; 
and therefore it is that we so often find a walk- 
ing index of a lawyer not equal, as a judge, to 
a Vigorous county court magistrate who never 
read a law-book. But foree a young lawyer 
to battle his way upon the ecirenit; to go and 
see the laud surveyed, and the corner trees 
blocked, before he tries his ejectment; to go 
into the workshop, or steamboat, or counting- 
house, and see how the thing is done his cheut 
is lawin 
his equals in capacity, crammed with law to 
the throat. Many instances of the kind have 
1 witnessed. On one ocea ion, when just be- 
ginning. I said to a really great advocme: 
‘Why, Mr. G., how in the world do you intend 
to get along in this dreadful case of murder; 
you have not even a law brief prepared? 
* Well,’ said he, ‘what book is Mr. Attornev- 
General going to rely on to prove it murder? 
‘Mainly on Espinasse, Bacon, and Hawkins, | 
think,’ said L ‘Ah, yes,’ was the reply, ‘I'll 
find enough just above or just below. for my 
purpose, | warrant you’ And so he did; and 
acquitted his client, who ought, undoubtedly, 
to have been hanged. ‘lhis was one of the 
very best drilled circuit lawyers I ever knew. 
He first studied and comprehended all the 
facts and motives Sibslwed in his ease, and 
then thonght over how society appreciated 
them; and lastly searched for law to sus- 
tain the ease his facts made. And pretty much 
like him were Pendleton, Marshall, Speneer, 
and Parsons; and we have many such among 


us now (a little spoiled by love of parade), who 
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combine that common sense rough training 
has taught, with a deep knowledge of Jaw, > 
“IT insist on thorough legal training and eon. 
stant study; but object, whether it Comes 
from the bar or bench, to piles of references 
or figures, formidable as a treasury report 
gathered from the index, and having no Value 
in the particnlar case; and which parade of 
authorities is notoriously fain address of vanity 
to ignorance and pedantry, that ever reminds 
one of two grains of wheat smothered under 
two bushels of chaff; such being the plain 
| condition of the little law that is apy licable, 
liow slow we all are, inesuch cases, to tind ox; 
how merry our brothers make themselves at 
our expense, is marvellous. No doubt, | have 
been a common sufferer, as I often deserved to 
| be when at the bar, and especially since | have 
acted as judge ‘The practice deserves ridicule, 
and gets its full share.” 





We have drawn largely upon Justice 
Catron, thinking it desirable even in a short 
| notice of a book to present, if possible, g 
distinct impression of one man’s mind, 
Others there are in this volume wel! worthy 
| of study, but these we niust leave the reader 

to sitt for himself. In contemporary bio. 
_graphies of this kind, more than in most 
| books, it is the principle of caveat emptor 
which should prevail with the reader. 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE.* 
To those who recollect the state of biblical 
criticism and exegesis at the beginning of 
the present century, the changes which have 
since taken place will appear surprising, if 
not almost incredible. ess than fifty years 
ayo, there were not many books on these 
topies, And of those only a swall number 
were above mediocrity: study of the philo. 
logy of Holy Scripture, investigations into 
the cognate languages, publication of Dic. 
tionaries, Grammars, Critieal Analyses, and 
the like, systematic and scientific treatises on 
every branch of biblical learning, and tho- 
rough research into the archeology, the doc. 
trines, the history, the literature, the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, are all, or nearly all, ihe 
growth of something less than haifa ceo- 
tury. And, in saying this, we do not mean 
| in the slightest degree to disparage the labors, 
| the faithiul labors, of such men as Bingham, 
Father Simon, Calvert, Parkhurst, Michaelis, 
Whitby, Doddridge, and the like; yet no 
man competent to jadge can doubt, that how- 
ever commendable were the worthies o! for- 
mer days, the present century has secn them 
| almost entirely superseded by the Geseniuses, 





about, and he will beat a dozen of | the Winers, the Robinsons, the Neanders, 


| the Tholucks, the Bloomfields, the Pye 
| Smiths, the Hengstenbergs, aud such mcn of 
| our time, 
| Among the most valnable works which 
have been produced by the active and ener 
| getie investigations into the language and cr- 
ticism of Holy Scripture, during the_peried 
above named, is the Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature, edited by Dr. Kitto. The perse- 
vering efforts of rationalists and semi-infide! 
“speculators and sceptics, more e=pecially | 
Germa: y, within thirty years pent, to throw 
doubt and discredit upon the Bible and its 
history, have led scholars and students o! 
history who believe in the truth of Chris: 
tianity, to enter, in the fullest manner, into all 
the questions at issue; and it was a happy 
thought to endeavor to combine the labors ol 
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echolars and divines into one uni- 
je fag which should set forth the irre. 
frazable arguments in support of the trath of 
Christianity. This was Dr. Kitto’s dosign, 
and the two royal octavo volumes now before 
usarethe result. They have already reached 
the tenth edition, which may be regarded ax 
clear proof that the public have appreciated 
the work at its full value. 

The superior excellence of a work such as 
this is, will be evident at a glance at its va- 
riety of subjects, and the large number of 
eminent men who have labored in the several 
departmests of criticism, archeology, geo- 
graphy, natural history, botany, zoology, &e. 
The articles contributed are not mere com- 
mon-places, derived from a general requaint- 
ance with the subject, but thoroughly learned 
di<quisitions, exhausting the subject, and 
affording all the information which may be 
desired on any topics. And the men whese 
names (more than forty in number) are given 
with each artic'e, are among the most eminent 
in the world of science and lvarning. as will 
be evident to any one who will run his eye 
over thelist appended to the Cyclopedia. It 
would not be possible to find men who sur- 

ass Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Havernich, 
Javidson, Col. Smith, Pye Smith, Robinson, 
Beard, Ewald; Kitto, &c. 

The great difficulty in preparing such a 
work as the present Cyclopedia will strike 
every one, more particularly wher so large 
a number of scholars and independent inves- 
tigators, differing in many points and not 
always agreed in principle. are to haye their 
labors brought into one common. store, and 
are expected to harmonize in all essential 
matters of doctrine and interpretation. This 


difficulty is fairly acknowledged, and—so tar 


as is possible—overcome by the learned 
editor; and althongh we find that, at times, 
there is considerable difference in the views 
set forth by one and another scholar, vet, as 
each article is distinetly credited to its au- 
thor, the judicious student who secks for help 
and does not intend to swear by any great 
name. can be at no loxs as to the anthority 
and the grounds on which he is asked or ex- 
pected to entertain and adopt what may seem 
to him novel or extreme views in theology. 
Certainly, the advantage of having so many 
of the first men of the present age engaged 
in so noble a work as elucidating and defend- 
ing Holy Seripture, more than counterbalances 
any defects incident to the p'an and execu- 
tion of the Biblieal Cyclopedia. 

It remains bat to say that, although the 
type is. rather small, the volumes are brought 
out in excellent style, and with a full supply 
of maps, illustrations, &e. 

_ Dr. Jahn’s Bretica, Arcr£o1osy, which 
18 published by the same house, deserves 
honorable mention in this connexion. The 
learned anthor was a Roman Catholic divine, 
and professor of eminence in his own chureh ; 
notwithstanding, he is uniformly eandid and 
liberal in his views, and in his vatious works 
displays great ability in defending the truth 
of the Scriptures. “The present excellent 
Work is divided into three parts, devoted to 
the Domestic, Political, and Sacred Antiqui- 
fies of the Bible, Without entering into 
det: ils, it is snfficient to say that the work 
18 no less valuable than necessary tu the bib- 
lical student; and we beg leave to commend 
it, not only to him, but.also to all who love 
to study into the meaning and force of Scrip- 


ture cust her i i 
pie ot worthy a high place in their 


A PEEP INTO JAPAN. 


THREE volumes of travels, of a light enter- 

j taining character, have just been published 
in London: a translation from the German 
of F. Gerstaecker, a gentleman of a lively, 
enterprising turn of mind, with a good share 
of energy, a dash of sentiment, and an evi- 
dent inclination for the marvellous. His 
book is the story of a Five Years’ Journey 
round the World, starting the 22d of March, 
of some year, the date of which is unfor- 
tunately omitted, from the Weser, making 
the port of Rio Janeiro; then aceomplishing 
an overland journey from Buenos Ayres to 
Valparaiso,across the Pampas and Cordilleras, 
and reaching San Francisco in an carly stage 
of its rapid growth California, in 1850, is 
deseribed with spirit, in what will prove a 
vastly entertaining sketch a hundred years 
henve. The Sandwich and Society Islands 
are the next stages of M. Gerstaecker’s ad- 
ventures. From Tahiti to Sydney, with a 
half dozen chapters on Australia; and, at 
the end of the pilgrimage, an entertaining 
section on Java, An item or two of our 
traveiler’s gossip at Batavia, on the arrival of 
the annual Datch ship from Japan, may be 
entertaining at this time. We should men- 
tiun that there is a great deal of the American 
rollicking western spirit about the book, the 
author having, in fact, served an apprentice- 
ship, at one time of his life, among the 
“b’hoys.” He tells us that he once caine to 
North America comparatively a youngster, 
unable to speak the language, and, conse- 
quently, obliged to take up with the first 
work he could get. So he beeame “ first 
fireman and deck-hand, then cook on board 
the Mississippi and Arkansas steamers; set 
up cord-wood in Tennessee, and worked at 
the silversmith business in Cincinnati ; farmed 
in Missouri; was bar-keeper, and, finally, 
hotel-keeper in Lonisiana; stock-keeper a- 
while in Arkansas; and, after having become 
familiar with the language and habits, hunted 
four years in the backwoods of Arkansas, 
prinvipally in the Tourche la Fave and Ozark 
mountains, and White and St. Francis river 
swamps, for bears, deer, and turkeys.” After 
this comprehensive education, he found no 
difficulty in graduating in the Diggings and 
the Bush. 

The *toko” is, it seems, the name of the 
sale or store opened at Batavia on the arrival 
of the Japan ship. The goods are offered 
for three months, being first exhibited to the 
Governor and ladies of the court, then eagerly 
caught up by the fashion of the town, when 
the remnant is eventually sent to Holland. 
The goods consist of the famous varnished 
wares, porcelain and bronze, silks, p aythings, 
&e. The varnish is poorly imitated by the 
Chinese. “ It is so extraordinarily composed, 
that it allows boiling water upon is surface 
without injury: the tcea-cups, made of wood, 
and covered with it, are fitted for u-e accord- 
ingly.” The erape shawls are beautifully 
woven and colored: in three days, not one of 
them was left. Indeed, “ hu~bands have a 
hard time in Batavia when the Japanese ship 
artives.” The whole commerce with Japan is 
an exchange of goods: no money received. 
The Emperor of Japan is an independent 
sovereign; accepting, according to Mr. G., 
no presents. ‘Yhe King of Holland sent 
him a gift, which he declined; answering 
“ quite indignantly, if he, the Emperor of 
Japan, made a present to the King of Holland, 
he could do so, for he was the Emperor ot 





Japan; but this being quite another thing, 


nnn} 

| he would not aceept it. To show his Ex- 
j celiency the Governor of the Indies his 
continual grace, he sends him annually one 
dozen of thick-wadded morning gowns. —very 
useful for a climate like Batavia—whieh are 
put up at auction just as regularly as they 
are received.” The Dutch at Decima ‘(a 
small island, or part of the main isle of 
Nipon, connected by a bridge not to be 
passed without authority) are made com- 
fortable by the Japanese suthorities. © Those 
who are stationed at Decima, as well as 
those who come over there wiih the annual 
vessel, get, while they stay, a wife each, for 
Which he Las to pay a certain rent annually ; 
but, if he leave the station, he must also 
leave his Japanese spouse; and, if she 
should have children. they are Japanese, 
and are not permitted to follow the father, 
Prostitution, however, by all T have heard 
about it, seems to be more an honor in Japan 
than a shame for the women; for one of 
their own empresses of old had to save her 
lord and emperor in this way, when he had 
been driven from his throne by a hostile 
party, and was hiling in obscurity to escape 
death. An emperor or an empress in Japan 
¢an never sin; and since that empress was 
driven to such an extremity, that sin ceased 
to be a crime.” 

Mr. Gerstaecker became acquainted with 
Dr. Mohnike, who has passed three years at 
Decima. and was one of the ambassadors 
sent to Jeddo on the pilgrimage which takes 
place triennially. He is sure Dr. M. could 
tell a great deal “if the Dutch government 
would allow him to write about such things.” 
That personage, however, showed him some 
books and prints smuggled out of the country, 
for the Japanese are very jealous of such 
exportations. “Numerous persons were ex- 
ecuted after another German, Seybold, who 
had been in the service ef the Dutch govern- 
ment at Decima, and collected a great many 
such forbidden things on the sly, had left 
Japan.” 

Mr. Gerstaecker thinks the Emperor will 
refuse to reseive the American expedition ; 
* or, if he does grant them an interview, he 
will dismiss them again, without even pro- 
mises.” “If the Americans do force an 
entrance upon some point,—and it is as 
likeiy as not that they may do so,—and do 
not take the whole island, they wil! be walled 
in in a very short time, and permitted to see 
little enough of their neighbors. Still, the 
islan?s are too small to resist, for any length 
of time, renewed attacks; and his Majesty 
will have to yield, first his country, and then 
his crown, just about as willingly as the 
Californian Indians, or Sikhs, or Australian 
Llacks; or, in fact, all oiher nations that 
have seen their countries overrun by strangers 
and enemies.” 





THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE VINDICATED, 
Is part of the title of a volume issued by 
the old critical editor, Soanuel Weller Singer, 
and levelled at the folio of John Payne 
Collier—the American reprint of which, by 
the way, is now in course of rapid publica- 
tion, in numbers, by Redfield, with some 
improvemen’s on the English edition. These 
consist of brief marginal notes, pointing out 
di-tinetly the former state of the text, ex- 
plaining antiquated terms from the best 
authorities, and elucidating ancient manners. 
Mr. Singe ’s book s reviewed in the London 
Athen@um, and is there considered to be 
any thing but a successful attack upon the 
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The summary of the case, as given in 
that journal, is, that Mr. Singer has lost his 
temper in pushing his objections ; and has 
substituted his assertions and opinions, his 
likes and dislikes, very freely for arguments, 
and occasionally sueceeded in refuting bim- 
self. The Atheneum thus clearly and for- 
cibly states what should be the nature of 
this discussion; touching what may be called 
the great common-sense edition of Shak- 
speare :— 

“The first and principal question to be 
considered, in reference to these manuscript 
notes, is,—not whether they are agreeable to 
the preconceived opinions of gentlemen who 
think themselves Shakspearean scholars and 
critics, or whether they accord with what they 
may dogmatically pronounce to be true Shak- 
speare phraseology,—but whether they recom- 
mend themselves to the judgment of right 
reason and common sense. The text of Shak- 
x eo is avowedly corrupt. Do these notes 
clear away difficulties which the Shakspearean 
commentators have not had wit enough to 

reeive, or, when they have perceived them, 
1ave never been able to get rid off And do 
they effect this end by emendations eo clear, 
that no unpr-judieed person can hesitate to 
accept them? If iLey do these things, they 
ought to be adopted, whatever be their pre- 
vious history. Now, in the judgment of many 
men who deverve to be heard on such a ques- 
tion, these Notes not only offer such emenda- 
tions as we have described, but come to us 
under cireumstances which afford a reasonable 
probability that, in them, we get nearer than 
we have ever been before to the text actually 
written by Shakspeare. The character of the 
handwriting, and the further important evi- 
dence furnished by the book as a whole, are 
said to lead directly up towards this con- 
clusion.” 


The Atheneum, continues :— 


“ And, after all, what is the kind of reason- 
ing which Mr. Singer brings to shake the 
evidence in favor of this book? Does he sift 
its previous history? Does he dwell upon any 
weak points of the narrative? Does he com- 
bat by evidence any of the facts on which 
the pe of the authenticity of these 
notes rely? Notatall; except by a gratuitous 
assumption that Mr, Rodd would have kept 
the book for the British Museum if he had 
thought it of any value. Mr. Singer makes 
ample use of his own simple assertion of dis- 
trust, which, with all proper respect for his 
acknowledged merits, we take, in a case of 
this kind, to be worth just nothing at all. He 
sets up the theory which we have before 
quoted ; he warns his readers that there have 
been Shakspeare forgeries in past times, which 
everybody will admit; and he informs us that 
he himself porsesses annotated copies of a 
third folio of Shakspeare’s Plays, and also of a 
second folio, both of which, he says, are 
worthless, If we take Mr. Singer’s word for 
the last fact,—which, on the evidence of the 
book before us, we are not quite sure that we 
ought to do,—how does it follow that the 
same character of worthlessness must attach 
to Mr. Collier’s volume! If Mr. Singer’s an- 
notated books are to be adduced at all in this 
discussion, they ought to be produced and 
subjected to the same inquiry as Mr. Collier’s 
have been. Mr. Singer pronounces against 
his own books, and yet uses them: he does 
not think it desirable to pay any attention to 
them, and yet he draws many important in 
ferences from them: ex. gr. ‘ Mr. Collier's first 
impression that (the ink being of two shades) 
two distinct hands have been employed on 
these corrections, is undoubtedly correct | why #]; 
vor én the case of both the second and third 
folios with manuscript collections which I pos- 





sess, this is evidently the case’ Such argument, 
we faney, will not go far, 

“One of the best adverse passages, in Mr. 
Singer's pref.ce, is the following: he is 
speaking of the cases in which the suggestions 
of Mr. Collier’s annotators concur with altera- 
tions introduced into the text of Pope, Theo 
bald, Warburton, and other commentators :— 

“«*These Mr. Collier would treat as coincident 
anticipations [t] ; but, as they form the greater 
bulk of the corrections {[t), they are far too 
numerous to have been fortuitous; and there 
ean be no doubt [?] that they have been en- 
grafted in his book by some later hand than 
that of the earlier theatrical possessor, to 
whom the stage directions and striking out of 
passages, with some few of the alterations of 
the text, can alone be fairly attributed. [All 
this is, of course, mere gratuitous assertion. 
It is Mr, Singer's mene] ) A few fortuitous 
coincidences we might admit; but it is not 
within the doctrine of probabilities [?] that 
two writers, at distant periods, without any 
communication or knowledge of each other, 
should, in hundreds of instances |!] coincide 
8o exactly as we find the major ~~ ) of the 
corrections in Mr, Collier's volume do with 
the later emendations slowly elaborated by a 
succession of commentators, and many of them 
far from obvious. Where the error, as in 
some cases, is what Mr. Collier calls “ self- 
evident,” coincidence would be possible; but 
where, as in maay instances, the corrections 
take the form of acute and happy conjecture, 
such extraordinary sympathy would be some- 
thing miraculous’ 

“ Whatever argument there is in this passage 
is against Mr. Singer’s own view. If such a 
result as he describes would be miraculous, 
and is, therefore, not to be supposed, then we 
are driven necessarily to the conclusion that 
the earlier annotator must have had access to 
some better text than that which the later 
editors possessed; and that in that way, and 
not by miracle, he was able to arrive at once 
at results which, without such help, it took 
successive generations of subsequent critics to 
accomplish. 

“In this light and partial way, Mr. Singer 
deals with the questions of probability raised 
by the evidence furnished by Mr. Collier's 
annotated volume. He drops down upon it 
here and there, picking out something which 
he supposes to tell in his favor, and arguing 
upon that; but totally splemy R the im- 
portant conclusions which are forced on every 
one by the consideration of the book as a 
whole. 

“ Nor does he deal more completely with the 
alterations on which he comments, His book 
does not embrace all the alterations. Many 
which are really most important are not in- 
eluded in his selection. Readings which Mr. 
Singer objects to are paraded forth with due 
form and emphasis, but most valuable recti- 
fications remain unnoticed altogether.” 


So much for Singer. Now for the alter- 
ations themselves. Here are a few in addi- 
tion to those we have already presented in 
the Literary World; and they can be got by 
hundreds, by looking at a few of the ample 
pages of the American edition. Mr. Singer’s 
aitacks only establish the value and good 
sense of the emendations, We are still in- 
debted to the Atheneum for a few of them :— 


“The celebrated passage in ‘ Measure for 
Measure ’:— 
How would you be, 
ay which is the top of judgment should 
t judge you as you are? 
is altered by the annotator thus :— 


How would 
If he which is the God of 
But judge you as you are 


“ Mr. Singer says, ‘ The substitution of God 


ou be, 
nt should 
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of judgment for top of judgment is guite yp. 
warranted and uncalled for.’ There on other 
alterations in the same seene, among them the 
following :— 





Having waste ground enough, 
Shall we Seoue to raze the eanctnary, 
And pitch our evé/s there ? 


The word evils has occasioned the effusion of 
much learned comment The annotator alters 
it to effals, which we hope will stop any fur- 
ther waste of good ink on this account. 

“ An alteration in the next scene is passed 
over by Mr. Singer. The fem aage Friar, 
commenting on that kind of peniter:ial sor. 
row which is ‘towards ourselves, not Heaven,’ 
adds :— 


Showing we would not spare Heaven, as we love j 
But as we stand in fear. sion 


Spare has been a mark for the commentators, 

e annotator altered it to serve. Mr. Singer 
should have told us what he thought of this 
alteration. 

“*Love’s Labor's Lost,’ furnishes many 
alterations. Take one example from Act y. 
sc. 2:— 

I understand you not, my griefs are double. 
The annotator altered the last word to dull, 
Mr. Singer’s judgment is as follows:— 

“ * Specious, but incorrect ; the error lies in 
the small word are, which is a misprint for 
see. Read,— 

I understand you not: my griefs see double. 
The Princess’s griefs were too recent to have 
dulled her wits, but her tears might make her 
see double. She uses the expression metaphor- 
ically, as an evasive answer.’ 

° it Mr. Singer had not determined the 
matter in his peremptory way, we might just 
have hinted a doubt as to these drunken tears. 
But never mind; we will pass on. 

“Inthe ‘ Second Part of. Henry the Fourth,’ 
is a passage in which Lord Bardolph draws a 
parallel between the building of a house and 
the carrrying on of a war. ‘The speaker,’ 
says Mr. Colher, ‘is supposing that a man pur- 

oses at first to construct a dwelling which 

e afterwards finds beyond his means’ The 

passage, as commonly printed, stands thus :— 
then, but _———- the model 


. know oar own estate, 
ow able such yop to ee 
ns opposi HM 
for fy tn paper, aud in figures, &. 
The annotator inserts a line, and alters the 


passage as follows :— 


t 
se aneter apa 
se 
The the si 
poe founda 
ow suc. 
A pl. 


To weigh inst his ; or else 
We fortify on paper, in figures, 


Mr. Collier notices that Steevens ‘ speculated 
upon’ the first of these alterations, and p.0o- 
nounced the altered passage ‘an important 
improvement,’ although the question, he adds, 
still returns u us, ‘from whence was it de- 
rived?’ Mr. Singer says :— : . 
“*] unhesitatingly answer this question— 
— from the drney. — 
of the e the corr , whoev 
hate toma nae from his conceit that he 
could “ improve the language and thoughts of 
the poet.” His interpolation mars entirely the 
integrity of the poet's simile, by introducing 4 
new element, and interrepink its course; 
making what was ag pageen: y simple and 
consecutive involved. e reading /ast for 
least may have been adopted from Steevens 
The only other correction which the passage 
requires, if, indeed, thut be necessary, 1 4 
read “ this opposite,” instead of “his. a 
more in this great work,” says Lord Bardolp?, 
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examine our plan, our situation, 
frame of it. Agree u a seeure| 
foundation of it. Question holiness know 
our position ; how far we are able to under- 
take such a work, and preponderate against 
this adversary.” 
THE MARINE VIVARIUM 
AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK, 
{From the London Athenaeum, May 28.) 

Wuen we last threw together our notes on 
these flourishing Gardens, we referred to the 
intended commencement of a new feature 
which we had ourselves often urged, by the | 
construction of a fish house for the purpose 
of exhibiting marine animals. This place, 
opened to the public on Saturday last, has 
received—at the instance, we suppose, of the 
Couneil of the Zoologieal Society—the 
somewhat curious title of the “ Marine Viva- 
rium.” It is not, however, to the name that 
we care to draw attention,—but to the eon- 
tents of this most novel and interesting col- 
lection. It has long been known that fresh 
water fish will live in small pools of standing 
water,—and the only thing needed to enable 
us to make the habits of these creatures 
patent to all observers was, the taking the 
duty off glass. Experiments on a small 
sea'e had long been tried with success; and 
we had often wondered that glass ponds on 
a larger scale were not introduced amongst 
our living collections. 

Fresh water fish were tried first in these 
Gardens. Perch, pike, roach, dace, eels, 
stickle-backs, and minnows, were all to be 
watched, and their domestic secrets and most 
retired proceedings to be brought to light. 
The grand experiment, however, of making a 
little ocean—a miniature sea—in which we 
might look on the habits of the creatures of 
the great deep, had yet to be made. Sir 
John Dalyell, it was well-known, had kept a 
sea anemone alive for twenty-eight years, 
and numerous o!her marine creatures for less 
periods; but then, throughout these twenty- 
eight years, every morning he had had sea 
water brought to his house. It seemed 
almost impossible to bring up sufficient 
quantities for such & purpose into our inland 
towns. Gradually it beeame known that by 
aérating the salt water by means of filtering 
or agitation it beeame fitted for the support 
of animal life. Here, then, a chance of suc- 
cess to an object long desired seemed to 
present itself; and the enterprising Secretary 
of the Zoological Society determined to 
make atrial on a small seale. He began 
with the Sea Anemones and some of the 
more hardy shell-fish—and succeeded most 
satisfactorily. While, wr py me experi- 
ment was in progress, a fact of muc ter 
importance aie known. It had in oh 
served by Pe ie hysiologists that plants 
purify a small quantity of water just as they 
purify the air,—that is, by taking up earbonic 
acid and giving out oxygen :—and here was 
the explanation of the fact of animals living 
for any length of time in a limited quantity 
of water, provided there were plants 
enough te take up the earbonie acid whieh 
the animals threw off, and supply the oxygen 
Which they needed. The question naturally 
arose,-—why should not sea-weeds do the 
Same for sea water as fresh water plants do 


for fresh water? Various a and sea- 
had successfully had re- 


and the 








shore naturalists 
course to this plan ; but we believe the merit 
of first having perfectly sueceeded with an 

of the kind in London is due to 





Mr. Warington, By arranging sea plants 


and animals in a limited quantity of sea 
water, he so maintained the balance of ani- 
ma] and vegetable life that for several months 
they required neither fresh water nor any 
mechanical aération. It is the adoption of 
this plan on a large scale that constitutes the 
novelty of the Vivarium now opened to the 
public in the Zoological Gardens. 

At the present moment there are in the 
new glass house six large tanks of glass con- 
taining various forms of marine invertebrate 


‘animals and fish. These tanks have been 


arranged in something like zoological order. 
The first contains a variety of erustaceans,— 
crabs, lobsters, and shrimps. Here may be 
seen, in living activity, species of these crea- 
tures only to be caught by the dredge,—and 
which have been only occasionally seen when 
east up on our coasts or pinned down in our 
museums. Several varieties of spider-crabs 
—which are inhabitants of the deep sea— 
will attract most attention among these spe- 
cimens, 

In a second tank is a-eollection of Echino- 
dermata. These ereatures are familiar in 
their common types the star-fish and the sea- 
egg. With these may be seen others which 
are hardly known to naturalists except in the 
graphic pages of Edward Forbes,—whose 
classic history of their British forms consti- 
tutes so interesting a chapter in the natural 
history of our island, Of the less common 
species in this tank, we may mention the 
Bird’s Foot, Sea-Star (Palimpes membrana- 
ceus), and species of the Brittle Star (Ophio- 
coma) and Sand-Star (Ophiura),—also the 
beautiful Sun-Star (Svlasier). In this tank 
is also a single representative of the Sea 
Cucumber (Holothuria). 

A third tank contains a collection of Sea 
Anemones, or animal flowers. The more 
common forms of these lowest members of 
the great family of Polyps are scarcely un- 
known to the least curious visitors to our 
sea-coasts ; but it has fallen to the lot of few 
to see them to such advantage as they now 
may here. In variety of color, they almost 
vie with a bed of tulips ; and they will enable 
the observer to understand something of the 
beauty which arrests the attention of the 
traveller in the South Seas, where these crea- 
tures and their allied forms abound. The 
naturalist will also find in this tank some of 
the less common of the species of the family 
Actiniade, which are found on the British 
coasts, 


In a fourth tank is a collection of British’ 


Mollusea. Those who gather shells on the 
sea-shore will recognise many of their old 
acquaintances in this department,—but no 
longer as uninhabited dwellings. Each con- 
tains its proper tenant. Several species of 
Ascidian Mollusea are found here, whose 
rough membranaceous and ungainly exterior 
would hardly lead to the cunclusion that they 
are allied to shell-fish at all did not their in- 
terior inhabitants reveal the fact. In another 
tank, a highly interesting group of Mollusca 
—the Nudibranchiate—are to be seen. These 
have no shells—and are remarkable for their 
delicate coloring and for the curious forms 
assumed by their gills or breathing organs, 
which being placed on the outside of their 
bodies have got for them their name of 
naked-gilled. The species of this family be- 
long to the genera of Doris and Coulis. 

In the fourth tank are also contained some 
species of Barnacles and Sea Acorns (Cirri- 
pedia), which, with their hard molluscous- 
like shells, were once included under the 





—=—= 
Mollusva, but are now known to have an in- 
ternal structure which allies them with the 
articulated tribes of animals. In this tank 
are some small species of sea-fish ; includin 
the Blenny, the fifteen-spined Stickleback 
(first-cousin to the well-known fresh water 
sticklebacks, which have mostly only three 
spines), the Wrasse and the Father-Lasher 
(Cottus bubalis). The Annelides are repre- 
sented in several of the tanks by species of 
Aphrodite and the beautiful Sabelle. Many 
of the leaf-like and vegetable-looking ob- 
jects at the bottom of the tanks are popu- 
larly called sea-weeds, and demand a micro- 
scope to make out clearly their animal nature. 
Nevertheless, a sharp eye will detect a 
downiness on the surface of their bodies,— 
which is the tentacles of the minute erea- 
tures that inhabit every portion of their 
structure, and are the representatives in our 
seas of those mighty workers, the coral ani- 
mals of the southern ocean. 

The present collection is, we believe, only 
an earnest of future development. Some 
marine creatures, such as the jelly fishes, are 
not at present represented,—but before the 
summer is over a collection of their fragile 
forms will undoubtedly find a place in the 
Marine Vivarium of the Society. We will 
report progress:—and have now great plea- 
sure in recording this opening up of so ex- 
veedingly interesting a source of amusement 
and instruction as is afforded by the new 
feature in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society. 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


Considerations on some Recent Social 
Theories. (Little, Brown & Co.)—A vo- 
lume devoted to topics brought prominently 
forward by the European revolutions of 
1848. The author takes the conservative 
side,—that a good monarchy is better than 
a bad republic; that it is a worse evil than 
despotism to have free institutions in the 
hands of an uneducated or demoralized 
people ; that Socialism and Communism are 
not only in theory contrary to the consti- 
tution of human nature, but have been 
proved impracticable by the test of ex- 
perience; that communities, like individuals, 
can hope to attain the highest prosperity and 
mene only by following the precepts of 
the Divine Law. The book, which ri: an Hh 
also chapters on Co-operative Associations, 
and the wide and tempting theme of the 
Future, is well written; reminding us, in its 
style, as well as its train of thought, of the 
excellent essays of Mr, Helps. 


Discourses addressed to Mixed Congre- 
gations. By John Henry Newman. (Pat. 
rick Donahoe.) This is Mr. Newman’s first 
publication since his change from the Angli- 
can to the Roman communion. The style 
of the present, as of his previous discourses, 
is clear and earnest. Much ingenuity is 
displayed in his treatment of the peculiar 
tenets of his present associates. 


Open Communion; or the Principles of 
Restricted Communion Examined and Proved 
to be Unscriptural and False, in a Series 
Letters toa Friend. By L. W. Whitney, A.M. 
(M. W. Dodd.)—A small volume, by a Bap- 
tist clergyman, whose subject is fully set 
forth by its full title. 


Echoes of a Belle; or a Voice the 
Past. By Ben. Shadow. (G. P. Putnam.) 
—The scene of this story is laid at a South- 
ern plantation in the primitive days of the 
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early part of the present century. Jt is a 
pleasantly-written narrative, of the ordinary 
stamp of domestic fiction. 

Harry Coverdale’s Oourtship ; and What 
Came of It. By the author of Frank Far- 
leigh. (H. Long & Bro.)—-The author of 
this book has a pleasant vein of humor, and 
tells a story in a smooth, flowing style. The 
scene of his narrative is England of the 
present day. The story will suit the large 
class fond of easy reading. 

The Grafted Bud; a Memoir of Angelica 
Trene Hawes. By Mrs. M. A. Hawes. (Red- 
field )—A pleasantly written narrative of the 
life of a little girl, of rare promise, who died 
at an early age. 

Notabilities in France and England ; with 
an Autcbiography. By Philarete Chasles. 
(G. P, Putnam & Co.)—This is, we believe, 
with the exception of the studies of the 
Spanish Drama published in this journal, 
the second of M. Chasles’s works which has 
been translated into English. It embraces 
a series of autobiographical reminiscences of 
his childhood and youth, ineluding an im- 
prisonment of two months in the Concier- 

erie, shortly after the return of the Bour- 
Da in 1815, followed by an exile in 
England, which led to an acquaintanceship 
with Bentham, and other liberals of the 
period. The volume also comprises a visit 
to Ireland, and reflections on French society, 
written shortly after the revolution of 1848, 

The Twilight Dream, and Moments o 
Solitude. By N. Chapman Freeman. (Phi- 
ladelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston.)—A small 
volume of truthful poems, on various topics 
of every-day experience and suggestion. 
The verses are smoothly written, without 
any very distinguishing peculiarities. 

A Vision <f Faery Land, and other Poems, 
by William Gibson (Munroe & Co.), is a 
yoice from a quarter whence we do not often 
get these poetical utterances—the officers’ 
room of one of our ships of war. Mr, 
Gibson’s preface is dated U. S. Steamer 
John Hancock, and he claims the benefit of 
association with the very few versifiers of 
the navy, of whom he can only recal as 
representatives, Faleoner of England, and 
Pinckney of America. Poetry is not the 
language of the quarter-decx. Mr. Gibson, 
however, makes a graceful use of the rhym- 
ing faculty in his verses commemorative of 
the poetry of the service, the cruises in the 


Genoa, Vesuvius, the treasures of ancient 
Italian art, Hawaii, and the Columbia River, 
mark the topography of the young midship- 
man’s inspirations. Thére ts eloque.ce in 
all these. Indeed, Mr. G. handles the ode 
with skill and power, as in his “Empire,” a 
tribote to the rising glories of America. His 
verse breathes something of the freshness of 
the ovewn, and indicates not only a taste for 
good authors, but an invigorating religious 
sentimect. 

Inklings, a title borrowed from N. P. 
Willis, —eoniaining Sketches of Life, Com- 
positions, Essays, Disputations, Pvems, etc., 
—is a juvenile volume, bearing the signature, 
“ Seabred Dodge Prott, Esq.,” and is dated 
“ Pompey, N. Y.” 

Great Truths by Great Authors. (Lippin- 
cott, Grambo, & Co.)—A dictionary of 
quotations, mostly poetical, aids to reflection, 
maxims, &c., an excellent five-minute book 
for a parlor table. The aphorisms, from the 
accredited, wise, and eloquent names of the 





world, are alphabetically arranged, forming a 
common-place book of partieular topics. The 
selection is made with en eye to the culti- 
vation of the heart and the judgment; is 
chiefly sentimental, and of a sound, moral 
character. Shakspeare is a very frequent 
contributor, his wise saws being quite efleet- 
ive for modern instances. Spenser is next 
heard from; and, of the moderns, Byron, 
perhaps, is the most quoted. In this edition, 
there is an infusion of American writers, 
The book is printed with much elegance. 

An introductory legal work, intended as 
well for students as for general reference, is 
Elements of the Laws, a brief abstract of the 
civil and criminal systems of the several 
States. It is prepared by Thomas L. Smith, 
mite one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, and is all contained in a 
single eompact 12mo., issued by Messrs. 
Lippineott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Livingston's Law Register for 1853, is a 
useful oetavo, containing, with other legal 
directions, information touching courts, 
judges, and their local appendages through- 
out the States, the post office address of 
every lawyer in the United States. The 
compiler is also the publisher of the Bio- 
graphical Magazine, noticed in a previous 
column. 

A new series of copy-books, Mac Laurin’s 
System of Writing, is a favorable specimen 
of the fidelity with which this branch of 
instruction is now pursued in our schools 
and academies. What, a few years ago, was 
dependent upon the personal exertions and 
examples of the teacher, is now reduced to 
a system by which every one may profit. 
Mr. MacLaurin, a proficient in the art, in a 
course of twelve pattern books, condvets 
the pupil through the mystery of a clear, 
distinct, and exceedingly rapid style of pen- 
manship. A feature that strikes the eye 
pleasantly, after the sharp, dashing, merean- 
tile hand, is the preservation of the full, 
clear, round character, which, by Mr. M.’s 
system, is attained with the fullest perfection 
of ease and speed. Norton is the publisher 
of the series, 


The Rum Plague, from the German of 
Zchokke, translated by T. G, Taylor, 17 
Ann street, is one of the most lucid and 
demonstrative temperance tales that we have 
encountered. The style is clear, the narra- 
tive flowing, and the home-points put with 
Mediterranean and the Pacific, Gibraltar,}great vigor and judgment. The translation 


is admirable. 





A MEMORIAL OF WORDSWORTH. 
I Bec leave to muke known to such of your 
readers as may take an interest in the informa- 
tion, that a memorial of the poet Wordsworth 
is about to be placed in a church near Rydal 
Mocnt, and that a number of gentlemen in 
different parts of the United States are av: il- 
ing themselves of the opportunity to contri- 
bute to it. The subject, which was first 
brought to my attention by Mr. Keble, the 
author of the “ Christian Year,” and by John 
Davy, Esq., M.D, was communicated with 
great delicacy, not as a solicitation for sub- 
scriptions, but simply as a suggestion, that if 
any of the readers of Wordsworth in America 
slould wish to take part in the proposed 
tribute to the Peet’s memory, their co-opera- 
tion would be very welcome. Hoping that 
a communication, so delicately made, might 
find a fit response ; yet knowing that the 
undertaking was a novel one—perhaps the 
first of the kind—I felt much hesitation in 


taking any measures to obtain American con. 
tributions, and even some embarrassment as 
to the mode of giving publicity to the matter 
These doubts I soaght to remove by consu|t. 
ing Mr. Ticknor, whose personal friendship 
fur Wordsworth and Southey, would, | pre. 
sumed, interest him in the subject, and whose 
literary and sceial reputation makes his ad. 
vice authoritative on a question of propriety 
upon such an occasion. Mr. Ticknor's an. 
swer was such as to convince me that the 
affectionate reverence for Wordsworth’s me. 
mwory might rightfully be appealed to, and 
that such an opportunity of bringing into 
united action the literary gratitude of Env. 
land and America should not be neglected, 

It will, I trust, be a pardonable Jiberiy 
with Mr. Tiecknor’s letters, if I venture here 
to quote a sentence or two from them, «| 
tshall be very glad,” he wrote, “ to contribute 
towards the memorial of Wordsworth, as an 
expression of my grafitude for what I owe 
to him as a great moral poet, whose influ. 
ences on me and mine have been most bene. 
ficent. Others, ] am sure, of my immediate 
friends will like to do the same for similar 
reasons. Count, therefore, upon a heart. 
offering from us.” And again, “In such a 
ease the ocean operates like the grave, and 
the voice of gratitude that goes up from 
America to join thatof England in its tribute 
to the memory of the great poet is as pure 
and independent as the voice of posterity; ] 
thank you for the opportunity you have given 
me to perform an agreeable duty.” 

Mr. Bancroft, in the same spirit, said, “1 
am very glad that the friends of Wordsworth 
in Westmoreland allow us in America the 
opportunity of joining in the tribute proposed 
to be paid to his memory, and I beg leave to 
add my mite to the general offering. The true 
oy belongs to all countries and all tine; 

ut if a narrower region is to be considered 
the sphere of his special influence, and, so to 
say, the home of his glory, no more con- 
tracted bounds can be set for that of Words- 
worth than the limits of the nation whose 
mother tongue is the English. He is as 
much read on this side the water as on the 
other; and I believe that he himself looked 
to this country asthe guardian of bis me- 
mory almost as much as to his own.” 

Mr. Dana wrote, “ | am always made happy 
when there is anything of a higher character 
than mere trade to strengthen dur relations 
with old England—especially when we can 
do honor and good to ourselves by showing 
honor to her great men.” And President 
Woolsey, of Yale College, “It will give we 
great pleasure to unite in honoring the me- 
mory of one whom I loved so much, snd 
derived so much goed from as Wordsworth. 
Mrs. Sigourney said,“ Many thanks for your 
letter intorming me of the design of erecting 
a memorial of Wordsworth, in which his 
American friends ean participate. 1 shall 
count it a privilege to unite in this tribute, 
not only from deep admiration of the poet, 
but from the memory of courteons attentions, 
while a traveller among the Lakes in his 
vicinity.” ys 

Mr. llow’s words are; “I will join 
with you, heart and hand, in the proposed 
memorial of Wordsworth; with my heart 2 
ardent desire to do him honor, with my hand 
to such amount as I ean ; saying, W! 
Dante, 

“Onorata l’eltissimo poeta!” 





It would be encroaching too much “ 
your space, and perhaps a questionable 
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of private cor e were I to quote 
urther the language of other gentlemen who 
- ares me the honor iy ss their 
contributions to. me. Their letters show 
how cordially and pean they have ac- 
cepted the opportunity proffered to them of 
joining in the tribute to the poet’s genius and 
virtues, a8 an expression—(to borrow the 

of one of the contributors, no longer 
among us, the late Horace Binney Wallace) 
—*of the obligations which the American 
mind acknowledges to this great moralist 
of the sentiments, whose writings, more than 
any that | know, give elevation and consist- 
ency to the impulses and aspirations of our 
better nature.” 

Besides the names above mentioned, the 
list of American contributers includes the 
names of the Hon. Edward Everett, William 
IL. Prescott, Esq, George 8S. Hilliard, Esq., 
E. G. Loring, Exsq., Prof. Salisbury, the Rev. 
A. C. Coxe, Bishop De Lancey, the Rev. Dr. 
Kip, 1. V. L. Prayn, Esq., William C. Bryant, 
Esq. the Rev. Dr, Haight, John Jay, Esq., 
Bishop Doane, the Rev. Mr. Wilmer, George 
A. Boker, Esq. Ellis. Yarnall, Esq., S. A. 
Aliibone, Exsq., Prof. Reed, Bishop Whitting- 
ham, the Rev. Dr. Kerfoot, Prof. Passmore, 
Mr. Hanson, Mr. Richey, the Rev. Mr. 
McCabe, J. R. Thompson, Esq., of Virginia, 
the Hon. Mitchell King and Prof. Pelham, of 
South Carolina, William B. er Esq., 
Alexander Smets, Esq.,and J. K. Tefft, Esq., 
of Georgia, and others. 

The American contribution is now five 
hundred and fifteen dollars, subscribed in 
sums varying from two dollars to twenty-five 
—the rate of subscription having been left as 
freely as possible to the judgment of each 
contributor, The memorial will be of the 
kind now very genera'ly adopted in England, 
viz. a memorial charch window, in a beauti- 
ful church now building at Amble-side, near 
Rydal Mount, and intended especially as a 

\ace of worship for the numerous travellers 
in that region. ‘The memorial will represent 
an appropriately commemorative subject sug- 
gested by Mr. Keble; and an inscription, 
eom by him, will record that it is a tri- 
bute to the memory of William W ordsworth, 
in which the English and American admirers 
of the poet have united. 

In the United States the true inspirat‘on of 
the poetry of Wordsworth, and its moral as 
Well as imaginative influences, were early re- 
cogrised—perhaps as soon as in Great 
Britain, hose influences, spreading far 
and wide, have entered into many an Ameri- 
can mind, producing there, in an eminent de- 
gree, those sentiments of personal affection, 
reverence, and gratitude to the poet, which 
have ever been noticed as peculiarly the ae- 
companiments of the studious admiration of 
his writings. To the United States, Words- 
Worth himself looked with a constant kindly 
feeling ; “ the acknowledgments,” he said in 
one of his letters, “which I receive from the 
vast continent of Ameri¢a, are among the 
most grateful that reach me. What a Vast 
field is there open to the English mind, act- 
ing through our noble language! Let us 
hope that our authors of true genius will not 
unconscious of that thought, or inatten- 
tive to the duty it imposes upon them, of 
doing their utmost to instruct, to purify, and 
to elevate their readers,” The vasi spaces of 
our continent, with English speech sounding 
over it, when contemplated by Wordsworth 
‘rom a distance, heiped to, deepen that sense 

Tespunsibility with which during his long 
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life he devoted the genius, wherewith he wus 
gifted, to the service of God and to the good 
of his fellow-men. And when American 
travellers, strangers though they might be, 
from across the sva, vi-ited his home, they 
were received not as foreigners, but had the 
hospitable and friendly welcome given to his 
own countrymen. 

On an occasion like this any approach to 
anything like a solicitation fur subscriptions 
would be wholly inapposite. The object of 
this communication is simply to give such 
publicity to the matter, as to make it known 
to those who might take an interest in it, and | 
yet might else not be informed of it. It 
would indeed be a wrong thet any, who being | 
conscious of the influences of the poct’s | 
writings, might desire to commemorate his | 
genius and life, should not have an opportu. | 
nity of joining with his other friends and ad- | 
mirers in England and America in the pro- 
posed memorial. Any contributions for this 
Eoepore, addressed to “Professor Henry | 

eed, Philadelphia,” will be duly acknow- 
ledged, and forwarded to the Commitiee in | 
England, charged with the appropriation of 
the fund. 





Henry Reep. 
PHiLaDecpatd, June 18th. 1853. 








MR. BRYANT AT THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


(Editorial Correspondence of the Hvening Post, Paris, 
June 1). 


Tue other day I went to the church of the | 
Invaliaes, to see the tomb of Napoleon, | 
which has been several years erecting, at an | 
immense cost, and is just completed. There | 
is not on earth so magnificent a mausoleum | 
as that which is destined for the remains of | 
the former Ewperor of France. On enter- | 
ing the charch, | found myself in the midst | 
of a throng hastening in the same direction, 
and suw before me, at the opposite end of | 
the building, a large altar, blazing with gold, | 
under a gilded canopy, whieh rested on | 
twisted pillars of black and white marble. | 
In front of it, immediately under the win- | 
dows of the dome, appeared a circular balus- 
trade of white marble, around which the | 
people were pressing. I joined them, and 
saw that it enclosed a broad, open space, 
sunk, perhaps, filteen feet below the ehurch. 
There, on a pedestal of blue granite, stood an 
enormous open sarcophagus of polished 
porphyry, the lid of which Jay near it, on a 
machine, ready to be slid over it as soon as 
the ceremony of sepulture shall be perform- 
ed. On the pavewent below, around the 
pedestal, was a wreath of laurel leaves and | 
berries, wrought of various-colored marbles 
—among which a vivid green marble, from 
the quarries of the United States, was con- 
spicuous. Surreunding the sarcophagus, 
and standing against the pillars which sup- 

ort the floor, was a circle of colossal figures 
in marble, the meaning of which I did at- 
tempt to study. One of them, a winged 
figure with a trumpet by his side, was per- 
haps the angel of the resurrection, who is to 
summon the great warrior from his grave on 
the day of account, when he will be unplea- | 
santly confronted by the multitudes who | 
were slain in his wars. In the recesses be- 
hind these statues were sculptures in bas- 
relief, representing some of ihe most impourt- 
ant events of Bonapuarte’s history. 

In that sarcophagus is soon to be placed 
the handful of a which is all that remains | 
of one who, for a few years, was the terror | 
of the world. In its material, its form, and 
its glittering polish, this massive receptacle | 








| 
| 








reminded me of the huge chests of porphyry 
found in the newly-opened tomb ef Apis, at 
S.kkara, enclosing the bones of the sacred 
ox of Egypt. It is thus that, in different 
ages of the world, the sare posthumous 
honors are paid to a quadruped and a con- 
queror, by two nations, each claiming in its 
day the palm of civilization. The Eyyptians 
were the nearer right of the two; they 
honored the representative of a most useful 
tribe of animals; the French pay their 
homage to one whcese tile to it is, that 


'“with infinite manslaughter” he won an 


empire which he was not able to keep. 

] regretted that ] could not look at the 
sculptures in relief below, except at a dis- 
tance; they will be accessible, it is said, as 
soon us the remains of Bonaparte are inurn- 
ed. TL inquired of a friend residing in Paris, 
when this would be done. “ There is acon- 
troversy,” he replied, “about this matter, 
among the Bonapartists. One party in-ists 
that the heart of Napoleon shall be deposited 
by itself in the church of St. Denys, among 
the monuments of the former sovereigns of 
France ; but Jerome swears that he will not 
allow his brother’s body to be cut up in that 
manner. The ceremony of removing his 
remains to the sarcophagus has, therefore, 
been postponed for a year.” 

But, we had not yet seen the whole of the 
monument. Passing beside the glittering 
altar, we descended a flight of steps to the 
level of the great Court of the Invalides, 
Here, immediately back of the altar and un- 
der it, I saw the entrance to the tomb, a mas- 
sive doorway, over which are engraved the 
words of Napoleon expressing his desire to 
be buried among the French people on the 
banks of the Seine. On each side of this 
passage to the sarcophagus stands a colossal 
figure, in bronze; one of them bearing, on a 
cushion, a globe and seeptre, the symbols of 
dominion, and the other a sword and gaunt- 
let, emblematic of the violence by which that 
dominion was gained, and, for a brief space, 
upheld. As we were considering these 
figures, the voices of priests and a choir, 
chanting at the altar above, resounded up the 
lotty dome; it was a litany, nominally ad- 
dressed to the God of Peace. I looked 
*bout me and saw only the symbols of war- 
like glory, and encouragement to the pursuit 
of renown in arms. On the walls were the 
sumptuous monuments of men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves as the instruments of 
warlike ambition and conquest—Vanban, 
Mar-ha) Bertrand, and others. This charch 
iiself has been converted into the mausoleum 
of a conqueror; it was the shrine of Napo- 
leon; this altar formed a part of hs mona. 
ment, and this hymn, whatever its words, was 
chanted in his honor. I had before me one 
of the forms in which the Power of Des*rac- 
tion is still worshipped. What a groundless 
fancy, to suppose that the adoration of a 
Great Spirit of Evil has become extinet with 
the race of ancient Persians, or exists only 
among a few savage tribes. I left the place 
with the throng, passing out to the street 
through the Hospital of the Invalides—for 
we were not permitted to retrace vur steps 
to the principal entrance. I left it with a 
strong impression of the yet imperfect civili- 
zation of mankind. 





ANECDOTES OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
As I sit in my garret here (in Washington), 
watching the course of great men, and the 
destiny of party, | meet often with strange 
contradictions in this eventful life. The 








most remarkable was that of J. Howard 
Payne, author of “Sweet Home!” I knew 
him personally. He occupied the rooms 
under me for some time, and his conversation 
was so captivating, that I have often spent 
whole days in his apartment. He was an 
applicant for office at the time—consul at 
Tunis—from which he had been removed. 
What a sad thing it was to see the poet sub- 
jected to all the humiiation of office-seeking. 
Of an evening we would walk along the 
streets, looking into the lighted parlors as 
we passed. Once in a while, we wonld see 
some family eircle, so happy, and forming so 
benuatiful a group, that we would both stop, 
and then pass silently on. On such oeca- 
sions, he would give me a history of his 
wanderings, his trials, and all the cares inci- 
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selves, first by playing cards and then by sing- 
ing. At last Lem, who was the leader of 
the sports, strack up “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Payne could bear it no lon This was an 
affliction too great for his sensitive spirit. 
He looked out through the erevices of his 
rude prison. In agony of spirit, he cried, 
“Oh, gentlemen, save my feelings! Impose 
on me any bodily torture your ingenuity can 
invent; bit save! oh, save my feelings! I 
am the author of that song. Don’t mock 
me by singing it now.” “You wrote that 
song!” exclaimed Lem. “ Now, boys,” turning 
to his companions, “ we’ve got him—we’ve 
ketched him in a lie, and will now punish 
him for both crimes!” A court-martial was 
called. Payne declared he was the author 
of “ Sweet Home,” but his testimony was 





dent to his sensitive nature and poverty. 
*“ How often,” said he, once, “I have been in 
the heart of Paris, Berlin, London, or some | 
other city, and heard persons singing, or the | 
- hand-organ playing ‘ Sweet Home,’ without a 
shilling to bay the next meal, or a place to 
put my head. The world has, literally, sung 
my song until every heart is familiar with its 
melody. Yet I have been a wanderer from 
my boyhood. My country has turned me 
ruthlessly from my office; and in my old 
age I have to submit to humiliation for 
bread.” Thus he would complain of bis | 
hapless lot. His only wish was to die ina 
foreign land—to be buried by strangers, and 
sleep in obseurity. 

I met him one day looking unusually sad. 
“ Have you got your consulate ?” said I. 

“Yes ; and leave in a week for Tunis. I 
shall never return.” 

We clip the above from the Ohio States. 
man. We do not know who is the author; 
but we knew Payne well, and at the time 
alluded to boarded in the same house with 
him—the Irving Hotel, Washington. He 
is correctly described. We well remem- 


disregarded ; and he was duly eonvieted and 
sentenced to receive twenty lashes the next 
day. As fortune would have it, a superior 
in command reached the camp before the 
verdict was executed, rescinded the order, and 
discharged the author, with the advice never 
to meddle with the Indians again, and never 
attempt to get out of a serape by lying !— 
Indiana State Sentinel. 


THE CULTURE OF IDIOTS. 
{From a paper of interest in the Household Words for 
June 4) 


Unt within a few years, it was generally 
assumed, even by those who were not given 
to hasty assumptions, that because an idiot 
was, either wholly or in part, deficient in 
certain senses and instincts necessary, in com- 
bination with others, to the due performance 
of the ordinary functions of life—and because 
those senses and instincts could not be sup- 
plied—therefore nuthing could be done for 
him, and he must always remain an object of 
pitiable isolation. But, a closer study of the 
subject has now demonstrated that the culti- 
vation of such senses and instincts as the idiot 
is seen te possess, will, besides frequently 


ber the melancholy air with which he bade | developing others that are latent within him 


us farewell, when he left for Tunis. This 
was the last we ever saw of the author of 
“ Sweet Home.” 

A Georgian, who was in our mess, used to 
relate the following incident in the life of 
Payne: At one time, he became an enthusi- 
ast for the civilization of the Indians. He 
set out on a mission to the Creeks and Che- 
rokees, in Georgia and Alabama. It was 
about the time of the diffieulty between the 
government and the Creeks in relation to 
their removal. The excitement ran high, and 
the State authorities had police agents, with 
their men, stationed along the line. All 
communication between the whites and 
Indians was cut off. At this unfortunate 
period, Payne was found among the Creeks, 
attempting to give them lessons on civiliza- 
tion and the cultivation of the arts. Although 
innocent of any improper designs, and moved 
and instigated by pure and philanthropic mo- 
tives, he was, nevertheless, arrested on sus- 
picion. Lem Jack-on, a sort of half-horse 
half-alligator, was captain of the guard, Hay- 
ing no other mode of confining the poet- 
prisoner, they built a log-pen, and covered it 
with heavy logs, something like a wolf-pen 
of the early pioneers. He protested his in- 
nocence, and begged to be released, that he 
might return to his “sweet home.” But his 
appeal moved not the stony heart of Lem 
Jackson and his semi-civilized companions. 
They determined to hold him until they found 
evidence. Night came on. The watch-fires 


, but obseured, so brighten those glimmering 
lights, as immensely to improve his condi- 
tion, both with reference to himself and to 
society. Consequently there is no greater 
justification for abandoning him, in his de- 
gree, than for abandoning any other human 
creature, 
* * * - * 

It was not supposed until recently that a 
child who wanted the sense to feed itself, 
could ever be taught to write; or that one 
incapable of dressing or undressing, could 
ever learn arithmetic ; yet, the faculties re- 
quired for each of these two sets of operations 
are distinct, and this is known to be a mistake. 
Patients with natural instincts too weak to 
eat with decency, or to perform other daily 
functions properly, have been found to possess 
intelleetual perceptions sufficiently strong to 
enable them to acquire one or more of the 
imitative and mechanical branches of art or 
science, with perfect success ; and the cultiva- 
tion of the best faculty has in nearly all cases 
improved the other faculties. Dr. Fodére 
(Traité du goiture et du crétinisme) had met, 
he says, with idiots gifted with especial talents 
for copying designs, for finding rhymes and 
for performing music. “I have known others,” 
he adds, “ put watches together and other 
pieces of mechanism ; yet these individuals 
not only were unable to read books which 
treated of their arts, but were utterly inco- 
herent when spoken to about them.” At the 
Essex Hal! Asylum for Idiots, near Colehes- 





blazed brightly. The guard amused them- 


ter, there isa youth whose case, when first 
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admitted, was looked upon as quite hopeless, 
He was deaf, ineapable of articulating, 9). 
though not dumb, and appeared to have no 
sense of change of place or change of the cir. 
cumstances surrounding him. Yet his tutors 
gradually found out that, like Dr. Fodére’s 
mechanists, he had a latent power of construc. 
tion. This being assiduously encourayed, he 
presently made a neat model of a ship, with 
nothing to copy it from, but the figure of a 
vessel printed on a cotton pocket-handker. 
chief. He is now the glazier and carpenter 
of the establishment, and does his work ad- 
mirably. It is predicted of this once deaf 
and speechless creature, who now speaks and 
hears perfectly, that if he be placed under the 
roof of some carpenter and his wife. or on an 
estate, he will make a valuable journeyman, 
and be an amiable, gentle, and attached de. 
pendent. Another boy in the same asylun 
could do nothing at first but tailor’s work. 
He has now acquired a passion for sewing on 
buttons. He always carries a bag, contain- 
ing needles and thread, a thimble, and a large 


‘supply of buttons. Whenever a male visitor 


appears, this boy serutinises the state of his 
buttons with the deepest interest. If he ean 
only find a visitor with a loose button or 
with a button wanting, he is happy, and ip- 
stantly sets to work to sew it on again, with 
the greatest dexterity. The Rev. Mr. Sid- 
ney reports of this lad: “ he was so anxious 
to exhibit his skill to me, that he wanted to 
cut off one of my buttons to show how well 
he could restore it; but, luckily, 1 happened 
to observe one nearly off a boy’s jacket, and 
he sewed it on as neatly and firmly as you 
could conceive.” 


The devoted and distinguished founder of 
the asylum on the Abendberg, in Switzer- 
land, Dr. Guggenbuhl—whose name has a 
peculiar attraction for us as being what an 
uneducated idiot might hit upon in trying to 
say Jones—is inclined to think that no spe- 
cial aptitude is so frequently developed among 
idiots as one for mental arithmetic. It 
is remarkable that among these disordered 
intelleets, order and numbers should often 
be, of all other accomplishments, the most 
readily acquired. A patient admitted into the 
Park House Asylum for idiots, at Highgate— 
at first useless and generally ineapable—was 
gradually trained to set out all the Sunday 
clothes for the rest of the inmates ; and this 
duty (in which he is assisted by one or two 
of his school-fellows) he directs and performs 
with curious exactness. There is a boy at 
Essex Hall who cleans and takes eare of all 
the knives and forks; he counts them care- 
fully at stated times, and if he misses one, 
never rests until he finds it. Several caleu- 
lating boys are mentioned in the reports of 
the various asylums. They work out in their 
minds arithmetical problems of a by no 
means easy nature, that are put to them ; but 
they are wholly unable to calculate on paper 
or slate, or to describe how they get at their 
results. Distinetive specialities belong ' 
some idiots, so fine and curious as to 
scarcely credible. A youth at the Highgate 
Asylum has the extraordinary gift of invari 
bly knowing the time, within a minute oT 
two, at any period of the day. On our ask- 
ing him what o'clock it was, he instantly in- 
formed us; and he “went” better than our 
watch, though it is a watch of reputation. 
At Dr. Guggenbuhl's establishment, there 's 
a pupil who has never been able to acquire 
the correct pronunciation of his own native 
German Janguage, but who has leaced 1 
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speak and to read French correetly, and who 
‘ites it very well, as we have seen it with 
our own eyes. Another youth was brought 
into the same asylum, to whom for a long 
time it was impossible to teach the difference 
between various objects, however opposite ; 
it is doubtful whether he knew any distinc- 
tion between a flower and a table. At last, 
he identified a cat; and from that moment 
eats became the especial business and plea- 
sure of his life. After continually playing 
with the eat belonging to the asylum, and 
with her kittens, he improved sufficiently to 
be taught todraw He could draw nothing 
but cats, and ean draw nothing but cats. He 
produces drawings of cats and kittens in 
every conceivable variety of attitude and frolic, 
with astonishing expression. And although 
he cannot get beyond cuts, still, as he has 
advanced in cats, 80 he has advanced in his 
habits and in his general intelligence. 
Changes of a remarkable nature have been 
effected in the external appearance of idiots 
by training and culture. Dr. Guggenbih! 
tells us of a little child brought to his esta- 
blishment in a state “truly dreadful; the 
bodily organisation was that of a stunted, 
withered skeleton, covered with a_ livid, 
wrinkled, cold skin. Where there were some 
traces of muscles, elasticity was wanting ; the 
extremities were very small, the countenance 
deadly pale, the cheeks and forehead wrin- 
kled, the eyes small and dark, and the whole 
expression of the face that of an old woman. 
In the spring, when fine weather adds to the 
favorable effect of the pure mountain air in 
the cure of these miserable children,she was 
brought to the Abendberg. The natural ad- 
vantages of the situation were aided by the 
most earefal medical treatment and diet. 
Although this poor creature had been gradu- 
ally becoming more dwarf-like and delorined 
ever since her birth, she now advanced rapidly 
towards a perfect development. Three 
months worked a visible improvement; the 
muscles strengthened with her growth, the 
skin beeame elastic, and attained the usual 
degree of warmth, the wrinkles of the face 
vanished, the old-woman expression disap- 
peared, and the pleasing traces of youth be- 
came apparent,” 
We presume the bodily sensitiveness of 
this afflicted class to be increased, as their 
deprivations are diminished. However this 
be, idiots often suffer less from physical pain 
than me of a finer organization. A boy, 
now at Highgate, was once found by his 
mother with a species of buckle thrust 
through his tongue. He had made this ex- 
periment merely to amuse himself, and testi- 
fied no inconvenience whatever—was vain of 
the ornament, but not otherwise moved by 
it, Idiots are found below the average sen- 
sitiveness to the electric battery ; and yet, so 
remarkable are the contradictions in their 
nature, they are invariably affected by thun- 
der and lightning. The mere h of a 
thunderstorm is observed to disorder the 
stomachs of a whole idiot asylum. They 
generally like musie—bright colors almost 
always—and are remarkably susceptible to 
the influence of sunlight. Such things as 
they do, they do, as an established rule, best 
- 4 bright day, and worst on a dark one. 
D respect of mental pain, as of physical, 
they have their compensation. Separation 
from friends does not affeet them much, grief 
- sorrow hold but slight dominion over 
: me ors the contemplation of death does 
ot distress them. They are very fond of 








attending prayers in a body. What dim re- 
ligious impressions they connect with public 
worship, it is impossible to say, but the 
struggling soul would seem to have some 
instinctive aspirations towards its Maker, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PuiLapetpnta, June 18, 1853, 
A Few days ago, Mr. John Jay Smith enter- 
tained at lis beautiful place, at Gerthantown, 
asmall party of gentlemen in hovor of his 
especial guest, Mr. Granville John Penn; a 
descendant of the illustrious founder of the 
State. Mr. Penn will soon sail for England, 
but intends returning here, almost persuaded 
to become a citizen. 

Visitors to this city rarely become ac- 
quainted with its environs, which far surpass 
in beauty those of any other American city 
—more varied, extensive, and cultivated than 
those of Boston, which has long claimed su- 
periority—for it is off the beaten road we 
find the most delightful places. On the 
winding lane, or the quiet and apparently un- 
used bye-road—so fresh they look—opu- 
lenee has sought its thousand retreats, and 


cultivated taste and liberality have embel-|2 vols. 





from the city. He was a wonderfully learn- 
ed man, too, this Secretary of a Colony in 
the wilderness—corresponding with the phi- 
losophers of Europe, and mastering the 
Arabie and other Eastern languages, and 
filling his mind with all outlandish lore. The 
Loganian Library is his monument. 

Tradition savs that here, at Stenton, the 
good chief Wingohocking, standing with 
Logan on the border of the beautiful stream, 
proposed to change their names—for he 
loved the white man, and this was the In- 
dian mode of showing it. Logan told him 
the laws would make his property insecure 
were he to give up his name, but said: “ Do 
thou, chief, take mine, and give thine to this 
streain, which passes through my fields, for 
when I am passed away, and while the earth 
shall endure, it will flow and bear thy name.” 
The blood of Logan, the Indian chief, flows 
in no human being’s veins, but his memory 
lives and will be green and fresh, as long as 
man Joves faith and truth. 

In the book way there comes from Lip- 
pincott, Grambo, & Co., * The Wigwam and 
the Cabin; or, Tales of the South: first 
and second series.” By W. Gilmore Simms, 
“Tallulah and Jocasse; or, Ro- 


lished them ; there is little ostentation, for} mances of Southern Landscape, and other 


our taste is chastened and subdued; but all 
the luxury of refined art has been put in re- 
quisition to adorn and beautify. West of the 
city, beyond the Schuylkill, are drives and 
walks to oceupy days for the lover of nature 
—but it is in the fine rolling country stretch- 
ing far away to the North, between the 
rivers, that is to be found an earthly paradise 
—for so it seems, with its fresh verdure and 
wilderness of flowers in this balmy air of 
June. 








Tales.” By ‘Tl. Addison Richards. “The 
Pro-Slavery Argument.” “A Budget of 
Stories from Chambhers’s Papers for the 
People.” Norman Maurice,” 4th edition, 
“The British Cabinet in 1853” “ The 
Race for Riches, and some of the Pits in 
which the Runners fall: six Lectures, ap- 
plying the Word of God to the Trattic of 
Men.” By William Arnott, minister of 
Free St. Peter's, Giasgow. This volume 
has passed rapidly through several editions 


On one of these sequestered Janes—Penn | in Scotland, and now comes from the pub- 
street—which passes East from German- | lisher here, with a preface of fifty-four pages 


town, Mr. Smith has established his retreat, 
after a long and faithful service in the Phila- 
eo Library. The editor of the new 
and superb edition of Michaux’s Forest 
Trees, it may be supposed his specialty is 
arboriculture, and in this point he is well 
posted. His grounds contain, besides a su- 
perabundance of fruit trees cultivated on the 
modern plan—or that of the Japanese, for 
they are most skilful in dwarfing—all the 
plants and trees lately introduced from China 
and Japan by Mr. Fortune, the agent of the 
London Horticultural Society. The ever- 
green and funebral cypress, the araucarias, 
the eryptomerias, in short everything that 
will bear our climate is here congregated, 
and is growing in perfeetion. This place 


Mr. Smith, will remain as evidences of his 
knowledge and taste long after the present 
generation shall have passed away, and, like 
our Bartram’s garden, wil! contain the largest 
specimens of rarities at the time that /as/e 
wakes from its slamber on this deeply in- 
teresting subject. 

Near at hand is Stenton, a noble place of 
five hundred acres, with its ancient oaks and 
its avenues of lofty pines,—and its vene- 
rable mansion, which was seven years build- 
ing by the great James Logan, the Secretar 
and the friend of Penn. He was an old- 
times Quaker—sending at one time a war- 


like missive to the quarterly meeting, when , 


friends moved not, though the enemy was 
wasting the border—at another, getting out 











by its American editor, Mr. Stephen Col- 
well,—the author who, a year ago, startled 


the community with his bold views, set forth 


in his “ Hints to the Clergy.” It matters 
not what may be one’s opinion of those 
views ; and strong language has been used 
with regard to them. The fact that that 
book has led to the production of quite a 
score of others, on one or the other side of 
the subject, proves him to be no ordinary 
writer, or else an explorer in an unknown 
field; either position involving a remarkable 
condition of the religious and philanthropic 
portion of the world, that such a field should 
have been untouched, or that, till now, the 
truth has not been told of it. Good comes 


| of these controversies; and in this Race for 
and Laurel Hill Cemetery, also planted by 


Riches, all may find something to take home 
to themselves,—searching truth to chasten 
and correct, or such development of what 
is just as will cheer in the battle of life. 
This book contains an offer, by the editor, of 
a premium of a thousand dollars for a book 
on Charity. Here is something practical. 
Had Diogenes met this man, he would have 
thrown away his lantern and clasped him to 
his heart. “ The Sword and the Distaff; or, 
Fair, Fat, and Forty: a Story of the South” 
commencing when Green had forced the 
enemy to evacuate Charleston ; the desola- 
tion of the fieree hand to hand contest of 
seven years, had not spared the estates of 
our hero, Captain Porgy, of Marion's brigade, 
—that naked band whose story has never 
yet been told. There is much humor in the 


of his carriage, when it stopped before his description of the captain’s house, if the 


house, and 


nocking down his driver, be-| bare walls might be called such,—of the 


cause he had beaten Penn’s coach in a race | negroes who had found refuge in the swamp, 
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—of how the portly capiain equippec himself spacious as most good-sized stores. The 


in the front part of his last shirt, and his 
dilapidated breeches and coat, when he dined 
with the widow who was “* fair, fat, and 
forty.” Then there is corporal Millhouse, 
whose plan of attack, on the captain's ac- 
count, upen the widow, is maintsined with 
inimitable spirit. How the widow foiled the 
wil 
designs upen Porgy's estate, will excite 
lively admiration in the conventicles of the 
strong-minded. But the finest picture is the 
eapture of the sheriff and his posse, who 
came to seize the property. This book will 
sustain Mr. Simms’s reputation, 

A. Hart's list for the month contains the 
“* New Orleans Sketch Book,” with designs 
by Durley, decidedly charcoal sketches of 
men and manners. “ Hints on Daguerreo- 
typing, with directions for obtaining Photo- 


Scutehman, McKewn, in his nefarious | 





place is fiited up in excellent style, and is as 
well the evidence of good taste, as of tho- 
rough business knowledge and capacity. His 
only publication of the month is * Flirta- 
tions in America; or, High Life in New 
York,”—a spirited book, with some capital 
hits at the follies of the day. In your city 
it will be best appreciated. I am writing 
with one of Fife’s patent curved point steel- 
rem made in England. Mr. Peterson has 
een made sole agent for then in this coun- 
try. Your proof-reader must judge whether 
they wrife well. In press, * Philip in Search 
of a Wife,” * Wild Oats Sown Abroad; or, 
On and Off Soundings,” * Volume Two; er, 
Six Years Later,” by Dumas, «The Monk.” 
by M. G. Lewis, and “ Vivian Grey,” by 
D'Israeli. 
Henderson & Co. have in press, “ Aunt 


graphic Pictures upon albuminized paper | Fanny's Stories of Travels in Europe and 


and glass, with a supplement, including the 
Helivchrome process.” Many illustrations; 
by Gustave le Gray, of Paris. 


| 
| 


America, for Young People,” and * Aunt 
Fanny's Stories from the German.” These 


This book is | books will be of first-rate charecter—written 


well ealeulated to improve the art; it may | by men of known ability. How is it that 
be relied upon as scientific and practical, | all fairy tales, and stories for children, and | 
While 
This volume contains a/| others have made the very slightest contri- 


| 


* Wild Jack; or the Stolen Child,” by Caro. | toys, come from the Germans ? 


line Lee Hentz. 
number of -tories, all good, and of elevated 
tone. It would be a wholesome regimen 
for Northern people to real the first ; for not 
only is it trae, but it would prove novel to 
most of us here, and wouldastonish. “John 
Randolph, of Roanoke; and other Sketehes 
of Character, including Wirt, together with 
taes of Real Life,” by F. W. Thomas. Our 
literature contains no sketch of Randolph so 
clearly appreciative, so delicate, and yet so 
strong in its touches, as is this. The little 
story of “ Mary Melutyre bas Arrived ;” a 
tale of freshness and purity of natural feel- 
ing. It is of a bonnie lass, born in the land 
o cakes, whose lover-left her because of 
some misunderstanding, and went to the far 
away prairies of the West. Three years had 
passed away, and he wrote to her, renewing 
his suit and his vows of love. She crossed 
the deep, and sought her lover’s home. On 
the boat, Mr. Thomas heard her story; and, 


when they reached Jefferson Barracks, he! 


sent a messenger to her lover, who lived two 
miles off, with a card, on which were written 
the magic words which make the title of the 

iece. Soon a horse bore him to the land- 
ing; their happy meeting just witnessed as 
the boat was leaving. A few years, and 
wealth blessed them; and then, a fine lady, 
she found our author ill and delirious. He 
grew well apace under her ministering care ; 
and saw fran ed, hung up, and cheri-hed as 
a priceless treasure, the card he had written 
upon and sent, There is something “very 
peculiar” in it; but these simple and truthful 
love tales never lose their interest. There is 
a riew edition of © Poems, by T, Buchanan 
Reed,” enlarged, and elegantly printed. The 
volume includes the descriptive poem so 
handsomely commended by the North British 
Review. 

The great work by T. B. Peterson, his 
new store, is completed, and he has opened 
it; it is the finest bowk establishment in the 
country, The accommodation for the retail 
business is vast, the counters one hundred 
and sixty feet in extent, and a noble display 
of shelving; while a most liberal office, where 
a score of clerks may drive the quill, is railed 
off, and lighted by a beautiful dome of stained 
gia s above it. The department for the 
trace is beyond the office, and is, of itself, as 





butions, one could almost funcy the entire 
population of children-loving Germany had 
tor ever been engaged in the cause. A new 
edition of * Shakspeare Laconics; a New 
Selection of Gems,” and alse a new ediiion 
of Professor Collot’s* New French and Eng- 
lish and English ard French Dictionary,” 
thoroughly revired and improved by the au- 
thor. ‘This work is so well known that little 
need be said of it, for it repairs all that is 
defective in the efforts of Fleming and 
Tibbins, Surenne, and Spiers, and supplies 
the order and perspicuity which they want; 
but its chief excellence consists in its fulness 
in all that relates to the aris and sciences. 
Professor Collot’s superiority has resulted 
from his active and protracted labors as a uis- 
tinguished teacher at Oxford, England, and 
in this country, 

Blanchard & Lea have published “ Memo- 
rials of Charles James Fox,” edited by Lord 
John Russell, M. P., in two vols., du 
and “Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances,” same size, and a book that many 


more will read than have read his late works; | 


for Haliburton has forsaken his idol«, and 
come back to his good old style. There is 
vreat fun in the man, but he aimed at some- 
thing more; it was not his mission, and 
wisely has he come to a knowledge of it. 
It may be truly said, this is equal to lis hap- 
piest effort. 

E. H. Butler & Co. have in press Hook's 
“ Chureh Dictionary,” edited (from the sixth 
London edition) by a Presbyter of the Pro- 
testant Episeopal Church. Designed for the 
use of the laity as well as clergy, it will be 
found a complete text-book of theology. 

In preparation, by Lind-ay & Blakiston, 
“A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
Children,” by J. Forsyth Meigs, M.D., and 
* Walton’s Ophthalmic Surgery,” with 169 
illustrations, edited by S. Littell, M D. 

C. J. Prive & Co., No. 7 Lart’s Buildings, 
have published * The Mind and the Emotions, 
considered in relation to Health, Disease, and 
Religion,” by William Couke, M.D, 

Weik & Weick have out “ Classical Orna- 
ments,” part 5; “ Book of the World,” parts 
10& 11; “Buch der Welt,” vol, 1, now 
complete; and “ Allgemeine Musterzeitung,” 


parts 1 to 5. 





ecimo, | 





JunE 25, °53 


“The Florist, and) Hortiealtural Jourg,\” 
has reached the fitth mamber ot its second 
volume, which, under the editorship of \\;, 
H. C. Hanson, is a very different affair fyuyy 
the first. The contributors are the Protes. 
sors Rogers, Dr. Brinekle, Haldeman, Brack. 
enridge, Cassin, and others. The present 
number contains a perfeetly colored plate of 
the Aschynanthus Paleher, the most beauti. 
fal in toliage and flower of its genus. 

Robert E. Peterson & Co. have moved 
from the corner of Fifth and Arh strects qo 
a Sne large room, on the south side of Arch 
street, above Sixth. It is elegantly fitted up, 
and well designed for a large business. 

The Newark Daity Advertiser has publish. 
ed, in a pamphlet of 2) pp. “The Hetory 
and Location of Fort Nassau upon the Dela. 
ware.” {t was a paper read by Mr. Arm. 
strong, before the New Jersey Historical So. 
ciety, and while it is filled with lore of © the 
olden time,” it fixes certainly the site of this 
earliest and long lost Fort, as on Timber 
creek; and the almost certainty that it was at 
the forks of Big and Litile ‘Timber. I: ex. 
hausts the subject. - 

Locay, 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— Among the fortheoming fireworks of 
the Fourth, we are pleased to see that Col. 
Fitzgerald, of the Philadelphia Ciry Item, 
“lets off” an oration at Cape Island, New 
Jersey—which will, we can be assured, be a 
good thing; furthermore fortified by the 
yood things of the Columbia (“Hail Co- 
tumbia, Happy Laud !”) House, under charge 
of Mr. Harwood. 


— The Warhington Circus, under direc. 
tion of Messrs. Mann, Moore & ‘I homp-on, 
is added to the city amusements, near the 
Crystal Palace, with a great force of 
therough-bred horses and skilful riders. 
The qua.ters are cool and ample, the per- 
furmances various and well evnducied. 


— The frequenters of the Italian Opera, 
at Astor Place, have a distinet and pleasing 
recollection of R, H. Martin, treasurer of 
that establishment, busy and accommodating 
at the box-office, or moving bri-kly about the 
corridurs—en estimable, diligent gentleman, 
who has aquired many friends in this city, 
who will regret that he is about te transier 
himself to the State of Hlinvis. His mony 
good qualites will commend him to new 
iriends, with the best wishes of his old ones. 


— The London Atheneum, in an article on 
De Quincey, thus compliments the American 


_ publishers of his writings for bring ng together 
| works so seattered as those of this celebrated 


man: “The author himself, though freqvently 
applied to, had never been able to collect bs 
works from the various magazines and [#}'s 
in which they origmally ar peared. Indeed, 
no one in England knew where they had a) 
peared in full. Several years ago, Mr. Fielis 
of Boston, began the search in England av 
Scotland, and how well be succeeded, the 
twelve published volumes show. The task 
was one of-great difficulty, as no signatures 
were appended to the articles when they were 
rinted, and one could only be guided by § 
nowledge of his style. Twenty or turty a 
of d fferent periodicals published since 15°", 
had to be ransacked, and judgment Haare 
on their contents. Nearly one hundred s 
—_ are brought together in the twelve 4 
umes, a labor of infinite pains and researc. 
No collected edition of De Quincey 8 mrnleg 
has yet been printed in England, but the « 
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making a selee- 


. _ ow, - we. 
thee mn house from the Buston pub- 


tion for a London 
lication.” 

It is to Mr, Fields, therefore, that the 
world is indebted for this valuable series; a 

wertul testimosy to the value of culture 
and Inerary syinpaihyina publisher, A good 
and successtul writer himself, our Boston 
Moxon knows good writing—where to find 
it—and what to do with it * when found,” 

— Pardon us, reader, another clipping 
from Master Yorkel, of the N. O. Bulletin : 
when have you seen a spicier square of news- 
paper welling introduced with wore relishing 
puus i 

“The town is given over to the rain of the 
Quakers as well as the reign of Aquarius, The 
clouds of dust whieh have so long lowered 





over the houses of York are in the deep bosom 
of the ocean buried, The umbrella question 
which I reeently discussed is again very much 
handled in all public places. Hackney eoach- 
men are more exewplary in their carriage than 
they have been since March. Why, there 
should be such an inseparable connexion be- 
tween the appearance of the Quakers in New 
York for their yearly meeting and incessant 
rain, has long been a matter of discussion 
among Gothamic sages from the time the grest 
originals went to sea in a bow! (supposed to 
represent’ by poetical liceuse the old Duteh 
bottom), down to the present, when they go to 
sea in palaces, under the flag of FB. K, Collins 
—the only admiral whom America can boast. 
I was educated in the strict belief that the 
momeut the broadbrims came to New York to 
yearly meeting, then it was began a wet sea- 
ton, When an urebin, I regulated my amuse- 
ments and arranged my holidays with refer- 
ence to this facet, aud I never was disappointed 
in my plans, Why should Pluvius and Aqua- 
rius persecute the Quakers? Is their dryness 
oppressive? Is it fun to see the drops trinkle 
over their broadbrims—perhaps they wear 
them thus wide with the view of using them 
as water leaders! Pertmps their coats are cut 
straizht to act ke gutters. Aite: many years 
the Quakers themselves heard and attended to 
the metropolitan gossip which associated their 

resence with heavenly descended water. 
they indignantly dewied any partnership ar- 
rangemeut in the premises, and actually post- 
poued their time of yearly meeting The year 
rolled around, and at the period of former 
meeting the skies were no longer leaden, but 
the skies were serene and the sun undisturbed 
in his daily coursing. 

“The gardeners and farmers were in rap- 
tures, sid tneaialie thanked the Quakers, who 
themselves smiled to see the spell was broken. 
Their changed time of meeting approached, 
and the sun came hazy inte sight and the muon 
was surrounded with ominoys circles. The 
broadbrims trembled, and the Gothamiec sages 
knowingly tapped their barometers asthe day 
came, Uh, how it rained! odds sputters, um- 
brellas, and gutters! Such raining as only 
Creseent citizeus in this country can correctly 
appreciate, Nature herself, whom none can 


dispute, had solemnly adjudged that there wax 


& wonnexion—a_ mysterious—undefined—con- 
Unuous counexion between rain and Quakers, 
and this week isthe week when this connexion 
returns for annual inspection.” 


— Two * Uncle Tom” effusions—the first 


from Galignani’s Messeny er :— 
“A SWELL’S HOMAGE TO MRS. STOWE. 

“A must wead ‘Uncle Tom’—a wawk 

Which A’m atwaid’s extwemely slow: 
People one meets begin to talk . 

Of Mrs, Harwietbechastowe. 

“Tis not as if A saw ha name 

To walls and windas still confined n 





, nals -— 
| “Tt is stated that the Pope has prohibited 
ithe cireulation of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ in the | 
| Roman States.—Daily Papers. 


All that is meawly vulga fame : 


A don't respect the publie mind. 


“ But Staffa’d House has made haw quite 
Another kind a pawson look : 
A countess would pasist, last night, 
In asking me about haw book. 


“She wished to know if I admiawd 
Eva, which quite confounded me; 
And then haw ladvship inquwaw’d 
Whethaw A didn’t hate Legwaet 


“Bai Jove! A was completely flaw’d; 
A wish'd myself, or haw, at Fwance; 
And that’s the way a fella’s baw’d 
By ev’wy gal he asks to dance. 





“A felt mvse'f a gweata fool 

Than A had evaw felt befaw ; 
A’ll study at some wegged school 

The tale of that old Blackamaw !” 


And this from one of the London jour- 


“Fie! Pio Nono—weakest wight 
Of crowned heads in Christendom— 
To vent your solitary spite 
And shake your crovk at Unele Tom! 


“Would you exert your fancied might 
To wreak a second martyrdom ¢ 
Indulge your hate for Freedom's light 
And strike again poor Uncle Tom? 


“Fie! Coward Despot—Europe’s shame | 
More man than you is Mrs. Stowe! 
You may be Priest, yea Pope by name, 

You can't be Piv! no—no no!” 


means new—as it is one of the perpetrations, 
several years old, in the late Yankee Dovdle 
weekly. 


— The following curious notices appear to- 
gether in the third column of a late number of 
the London Times :—“X. Y.Z—I am not re- 
siding in London now, though letters addressed 
to me, as before, are forwarded to me. Will 
you appoint a meeting at any one of the rail. 
way stations, on any line in England? I wil! 
adopt the mode of recognition you suggest. I 
am deeply indebted for your information. 
You may rely upon the utmost secrecy. (F. 
C. was a mistake of the printer,)—H. C.”— 
“There ern be now no doubt that I am ad- 
dressing the right person, but the ecommunica- 
tion of the 2nd instant (Etiamnum, &¢.) was 
not from me, though 1 answered it on the 6th 
and 14th instant, supposing it to be from you 
tome, Write at once. Respice in duabus 
ultimis hujusce Notitie literis, literas mei no- 
minis initiales. You will find them ‘there.’— 


X. ¥. Z.” 


— Interesting to the trade :— 


“A man named Hogan contracted with Mr. 
Cassell (the well-known London publisher) for 
the waste paper and refuse of the office, at 
2s. 6d. per cwt., and it was usnally weighed 
by him and some of Mr Cassell’s people, and 
taken away in sacks A few davs ago, the 
manager, seeing some unpublished prints sell- 
ing iu Whitechapel at a penny per sheet, made 
further inquiries, and property sufficient to 
load three cabs was traced to a man in Shore- 
diteh, who said he bought it of one Perkins at 
28. perewt. Perkins, on being visited hy the 
officers, admitted having bought the property 
of Hogan at 7s. per ewt., and gave up to the 
officers a quantity of similar paper acquired in 
the same way. The great mass of this pro- 
perty is part of Mr. Cassell’s printed and un- 

ublished stock; an1 both Hogan and Perkins 





ave been committed for trial.” 


| Sinith, of Haverhill. 


_—> A correspondent of the Taverness Cou- 
rier says :— 

“I met Mr. Macaulay one day last week 
processionising aloug in the old way, and mak- 
ing Burlington Gardens re-echo the ferule of 
his umbrella, ‘Lhe step of the great historian 
was, to use a musical phrase, as ‘staccato’ aud 
firmly determinate as ever, ‘The keen grey 
eyes had lust none of their eager, onward ex 
pression, and the sternly-drawn lines round 
the mouth worked with the workings of the 
mind, Still, our impression was Uiat Mr. 
Macaulay was not looking well, Lis tace had 
lost its treshness of compleaion, and there was 
the sense of the touches of the hand of aceu- 
mulating years and labor evident upon the 
brow. ‘The last accounts of the prospects of 
the next two volumes of the * Histury’ were 
hardly cheering; but as Mr. Macaulay takes no 
share in the proceedings of the house, it is to 
be hoped that the mighty task before him is 
being achieved slowly but surelg in the classic 
chambers of the Albany,” 

Frencu Literature.—Lamartine has already 
written one * Kesturation’—the resivration of 
the Bourbons. Let him now employ his pen 
(that pen which, remembering the noble things 
it has written, wust have been made out of a 
quill dropt trom one of the wings of Liberty), 
iu Writing another Restoration, that of the 
Bonapartes—the Kestoration of the Guillotine, 
—Hunch. 

— Among our (Cambridge Independent) mar- 
riage notices this week Is recorded the wedding 
at St. Paul's Church, Cambridge, of Mr. Briggs, 
gardener, to Thirza, second daughter of Mr. 
Mir. Briggs 1s a hale and 
hearty young man of seventy nine. At the 
conlusion of the interesting ceremony, the 


| youngster was asked his age, when he bold] 
This climax “ Pio no-no-no” is by “no” 


exclaimed, seventy nine! At this the bride 
gave a faint shriek, exclaiming, ‘Oh! if 1 had 
but known it! Uh! why, he bas been paling 
himself off on me as ondy sixty-six! Oh! I 
had no idea of such a thing!” 


— The Paris correspondent of the New 
Orleans Picayune, in his last letter, indulges 
in a burst of theatrical eathusiasw :— 

“ A-propos of Mlle Mars: the only woman 
who can pretend with the least right to M’ile 
Mare’s fan (for that was the sceptre with which 
she swayed men) made her appearance at the 
Theatre Franguis, for a few hours, the other 
night at the benefit of Samson. What an en- 
tertainment! Although the best seats were 
thirty and twenty-five trance, they were all 
taken six days befure the Lenefit night; Sam- 
son cleared at least $4,000, Although Rachel 
was therein ‘Andromaque’ with Hermione’'s 
terrible: * Tais-toi, perfide! and M. Roger 
with his throat (that brings him in an income 
of only $35,000 per annun:), and M. Godetrvid 
with his harp, they did not command the ab- 





sorbed attention they always deserve; the 
attraction was M’ile Plessy, whom the Em- 
| peror of Russia abducted, and sent by the 
| ‘under ground railway’ to Cana.... to Rus- 
sia, some years ago. Think of the crime of 
‘taking, stealing, and carrying away’ the 
heiress of Mille Mars’s voice, grace, and 
talents. The courts were appealed to; M’lle 
Plessy was found guilty, and sentenced to pay 
a fine of $20,000 and costs. This was equiva- 
lent to banishment, banishment from Paradise, 
a sentence no French woman, and very fw 
Frenchmen, could survive. Fortwo years the 
persuaded herself that if Russian gold and 
crowns were as plenty as then she never 
wanted to see Paris until crows’ feet were 
traced around her eyes, The third year she 
began to dream of the Buis de Boulogne. The 
fourth year she longed fora ri?e in the Champs 
Elysées ; negotiations were commenced, a com- 
promise agreed to: that, at the expiration of 
eight years, she would return to the Theatre 
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Frangais. So she came to Paris last year for 
the first time. Samson, who is her master, as 
he is Rachel’s, asked her to play at his benefit; 
she promised to return, and returned. I have 





| A NEW DRAWING-BOOK JUST PUB- 
ished, Ay to the attention of those 
Soden tee Bomaso, President of the National 


Acad ae 
Rs. schools and self- 
owe 


teachers, b; 
‘and Painting, 


Published by 
tie. ssieleaiata. Aescah e decane NEWMAN & IVISON, 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. No, 178 Fulton street, New York. 


Mr. Tomas Lonewax, the London publisher, and sol at retaifat the Tow price at bh with haut 
in a letter to the London Times, on the publi-| again. ‘To those who have not the advantage of a 
eation of the “Irish National Schoo! Books.” Wrkiy theo tala gid teacher heed 
a question somewhat similar in principle to | classes. Those who send us $1 50 by mail, will receive a 
the religious publication societies of this coun- | ip¥,°5, the books post-paid, on giving us careful Post- 


A » directi 
try, as affecting the book trade, takes occasion | wt mao “ss 


to refer to the good influences of one edition! ywpy yaw TISON 

of a new boolfor both England and America, | NEWMAN & VISON, PosuisHers, 

in reducing the price to the home consumer. ma rsttont Hes. THY Panta steal, ae iN 
“ Your correspondent,” he says, “ alludes to wt 

the circumstance that some consignments of | 


English books have recently been sent out to | PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH OF MAY BY. 
the United States at a very low price, barely | - 


exceeding the costof paper and printing. The | TICKNOR REED & FLELDS, 
Americans can print our English copyright | : : 
books free of # vinad for copyright, and of | BOSTON, 

l 


course they will not pay for that which they | . 

ean have ms of p4oe It will, pn sare NOTES FROM LIFE By Heyy Tayton, 
be obvious that it is only at a price far below | ~ or of “ Phil ” Lye 

the English price that a ous can be sold | Prive tie. ett at oa ee 
in large quantities in America. If books so | il. 

sold to the American booksellers come back | THALATTA: A Book for the Seaside. 
quickly, and are sold here, these commercial l6mo. Price, 75e. 

transactions mhst end, and with them all the 

benefit which the English publie may derive 
from their continuance. On the other hand, 
if this experiment which the English publish- 
ers are now trying should succeed, the prices 
of many new Euglish copyright books may be 
reduced in England. Mr. Murray very lately 
was able to sell, before publication, a large 
number of Mr. Layard’s new book to an Ame- 
riean bookseller, and wisely determined, in 
consequence of profit sé realized, to publish 
the book in England at one-third cheaper than 
he must otherwise have fixed his price. At 
present the demand for new copyright books 
at the low price for America, united to the de- 
mand in England at a higher price, is not in 
the aggregate enough to make a uniformly 
lowered price a safe speculation. That time, 
however, may come, should there be an inter- 
national copyright with Ameriea, or even with- 
out it, if the experiment of low prices to 
America succeed.” 

» An attempt was made to check this intro- 
duction of English books into America at 
reduced prices, by exporting the same on Ame- | 
rican account to London, and reselling at Eng- 
lish prices, The most conclusive way of obviat- 
ing this difficulty is, as Mr. Murray has done, 
for the publisher to reduce his English price ; 
though we see by a late number of the Lon- 
don Critie that it can be reached in another 
way. It is there stated that “a recent Trea- 
sury Minute, imposing a duty on books so re- 
imported, seems aimed against the repetition 
of this ingenious feat.” The natural arrange- 
ment and eure of the whole difficulty is a just 
and liberal international copyright treaty, se- 
curing the market to a publisher in both coun- 
tries, and, consequently, cheap books for both 
nations. 

A new annotated edition of the English 
poets is announced by Parker & Son, to be 
edited by Robert Bell, an industrious litééra- 
teur, author of a History of Russia, Lives of 
the English Poets in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, &e. 
The ma ar are to be. monthly, nal to begin 
with Chaucer. A connected view of the pro- 
gress of English poetry is to be wrought in 
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POEMS. By Avexayper Smiru. 1 vol., 16mo. 
Price 63c. 
Iv 


ter and Scenery. By Mary Rvssewt Mirrorp. Illus- 
trated. 2 vols. cloth, lémo. 
* 
GERMAN LYRICS. By Cuartes T. Brooxs. 
1 vol. 16mo., cloth. je4 tf 


MY OWN LANGUAGE; 
THE ELEMENTS 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


INTENDED FOR CHILDREN. 
BY A. HART. 
(Price Twenty-five cents.) 

“The author has endeavored to combine simplicity and 
pd of expression with truth and correctness of prin- 
(3 For sale or inspection at 

DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 151 Fulton st., 
al6tf or, APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
HISTORIC DOUBTS 


RELATIVE TO 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
Third American Edition. Price 12\ cents. 
A. P. BURT, No. 7 Baltimore street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lipprxcorr, Gramso & Co., Philadelphia; Dewrrr & 
Davenport, New York ; Reppine & Horcuxiss, — 





TAYLOR & MAURY, 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AGENTS, &c, 
WASHINGTON, D.O, 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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NEW BOOKS es 


OUR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural Charac- | Mod 








with the undertaking. } 


June 25, °53 
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PROSPECTUS. 


By the gradually increasing influx of st: 
country the necessity of arquiricg, ayy eae on 
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| numerous grammars, methods and 


lately been issued from the 
luable as they may be, contain 
selections from classical 
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ght read matter as the bes’ 
derive material be 
author are most 
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which we lay to-day before our read 


all’ by to satisfy 
w 


pleasure. 


t H “ 
ces will find their just appreciation; 
illus! a premium plate will, we trust, secure us 
the favor of the fairer, and, as tradi will have it, the 
better part of the reading ; its moderate price will 
make it accessible to all. ving our readers to judge 
for themselves of the merits of the work, we hope to have 
— in it a new source from which to derive enlighten- 


jll 4t THE PUBLISHER. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATION. 


WASHINGTON 
CROSSING THE LELAWARE. 


PAINTED BY THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTIST, 


E. LEUTZE, ESQ., 
ENGRAVED ON STEEL, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF 
LINE ENGRAVING, 
BY GIRARDET, IN PARIS. 


M SSRS. GOUPIL & CO. 
Respectfully beg leave to inform the American 
people, that the magnificent line engraving, 
after “ Leutze’s Great National Picture of 
Washington’ Crossing the Delaware,” which 
has been exhibiting with immense success 
throughout the United States,¥ 
Is Nearly Completed, 
and that oy intend publishing the same on 
the First of September next. 
To subseribers, the following are now the 


Print Impress’ 
t linpress 











- 2 
15 
uy 
bu 





ie paper, . .- 
Prints, colored in exquisite style’ after the 

_ The ye ow book will remain open un- 
til the Ist of September; at that time the 
copies will be delivered to the subscribers, and 
the above prices will be raised, as follows :— 


Pring Empress 4 00 

Proofs before letters on ndia 

Prints, colored in exquisite style, after the “ 
GOUPIL & CQ. Print Publishers, 

m2! 6¢ 289 Broadway, New York. 
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quod SCHOOL BOOKS. 
RECOMMENDATION FROM 
REV. HOWARD MALCOM, D. D. 
MRS. WILLARD’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 





« the thirteen that I 
t “uy of a Saliegs, many School’ Histories of 
yay onited and have found none, on the whole, so 
‘a text-book as that of Mrs. Willard. It is nei- 


for | 
Ce ar peraan Ws happily” proportioned ts 
riods, events. and Derstyleis attractive and lucid 


al 
narra to 
aid ere Gory at ee oeent, andor, im: 
ity, and accuracy are conspicuous —e. think 
he 'teacher intending to commence a History Class will 
be disappointed in siopitag this book. 
PARKER'S SCHOOL READERS. 


In 5 Numbers. ; 

one of the most difficult under- 

Reading-book for schools. A 
ave been made, and scarcely any 

has ed. Ithink Mr. Parker has succeeded, and I 

have formed this 7 a= deems with great care, and after re- 

peated EXAMINANONS: as HowaRD MALCOM, 


“ President of University, at Lewisburg, Pa. 
“ Lewisburg, March 5, 1853.” 
ga” The above books are published by 
A. S BARNES & Co., 
51 John street, New York. 


Publishers of Davies’s Course of Mathematics, Parker's 
schocl Philosophy, Bartlett's College Philosophy, dc. &c. 
0B 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
RE AFTER 43 YEARS’ 
A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE 


from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, 
Beg we ‘eymouth, dated May 1 1851. 
‘o Profi OLLOW 


ay, 
of 18, my wife (who is now 61), caught 
settled in her legs, and ever since 
y have been more or less sore, greatly 
d agoni — ——— 1 =I peeme 
together she was depriv entirely of rest and sleep. 
evs remedy that medical men advised was tried, but 
without ; her health suffered severely, and the state 
of her legs was terrible. Ihad often read r Adver- 
tisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Oint- 
ment; and as a last after every other remedy 
had proved she consented to do so. She com- 
menced six weeks ago, eet ge to relate, is now in 
good health. Her legs are ess, Without seam or scar, 
and her slee and undisturbed. Could you have 
witnessed the of wife during the last 43 
earth maa sould indeed feel delighted in having been 
. e n having been 
the pod my of so greatly alleviating the sufferings of a 


i 
ET eee WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON 70 YEARS OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 
OF 30 YEARS’ STANDING. 


Copy of a Letter . William _Abbs, Builder of 
os nent i Rakin, nei dered 


To Professor Honnow ay, 

Sin,—I suffered for a period of thirty years from a bad 
leg, the result of two or three different accidents at Gas 
ied scorbutic symptoms. I had re- 
medical advice, without deriving 
that the leg must be am- 

tion to that opinion, your Pills and 
ted a complete cure in sc short a 
time, that few who had not witnessed it would credit the 
fact WILLIAM ABBS. 


fact. 
The truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. W. 
P. England, Chemist, 13 Market Street. Huddersheld, 
A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH. 
Extract of a Letter yf Frederick Turner, . 
py yo December 13th, 1850. vw 
To Professor HOLLOW ay, 
Dear Sin,—My wife had Bad Breasts for 


suffered from 
toe nnn a aioe, and during the whole period had 
ttendance, but all 
ul wound in 


“Iti {n my opinion, 
uses! to compile & good 


multitude of ¢ 

















case, n 
month a perfect cure was e benefit tha 
various other branches of my fa ly have derived from 

now strongly recom- 


their use is 





y 
mend them to all my friends. 
(Signed) FREDERICK TURNER. 
The Pills should be used tly with the Ointment in 
most of the following cases :— 
Bad Legs, (Soft), Rheumatism, 
Bad Breasts, ra, 8c 
Ban Sud Joints,” Bore Throate 
Bite of Mosche- Elephan sis yeuses 
toes Fistulas, Scurvy, 
Flies, t, Sore 
feces bay, Glandular Swel- Gemers, 
Chiiblains, ¥ W ou: 
on Piles, Yaws. 
at th 
st atne = Temple Bar, ben Protemer sign gether 
Brit alers in M roughout the 


of 
at 37 “* . and $1 « 
Ei br oinen tm the Union, and oy Mew. Ac Rd. 


si” There is considerable saving by taking the larger 


THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES ; 


Classified and arranged, soas to facilitate the expression 
of Ideas, and assist in literary composition. 
BY PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., 
Author of the “ Bridgewater Treatise of Animal and Ve- 
getable Physiology,” &. 
Revised and Butoraed by an American editor of Lis 
tinguished literary ability. 
In preparation, und will soon be published. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
CYCLOPADIA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE | 
and the Fine Arts; containing a Copious and Choice 
Selection of Anecdotes of the various Forms of Litera- | 
ture, of the Arts, of Architecture, Engravings, Music, | 
ee , Painting, and Sculpture, and of the most cele- | 
ra 





Literary Characters @nd Artists of different | 
Countries and Ages, &c. y AZLITT ARVINE, A.M., | 
Author of “ Crclopwedia of Moral and Religious Anec- | 
dotes.”| With numerous Illustrations. 725 pp. octavo. | 
Price, doth, $3. ' 


This is unquestionably the choicest collection of anec- | 
dotes ever published. It contains three thousand and 

forty anecdotes, many of them articles of interest, con- 

taining reading matter equal to halfa dozen pages of a | 
common 12mo, volume; and such is the wonderful varie- 
ty, that it will be found an almost inexhaustible fund of 
interest for every class of readers. The elaborate classi- 
fication and indexes must commend ieapectally to public | 
speakers, to the various classes of literary and scientific | 





men, to artists, mechanics and others, as a Dictionary, | 
for reference, in relation to facts on the numberless sub- H 
jects and characters introduced. There are aiso more 

than one hundred and fifty fine illustrations. 


Notices of the Press, 


“ Any one, after ponstesing this work, would deem it an 
indispensable companion. It can be taken up when but 
a few moments are to spare, and one or more anecdotes 
read; and when one has the mind well stored with a 
choice collection of anecdotes, he has an assistant to suc- 
cessful conversational efforts which no consideration 
would induce him to part with."—Christian Freeman. 


“ A well pointed anecdote is often useful to illustrate an 
argument, and a memory well stored with personal inci- 
dents enables the possessor to entertain lively and agree- 
able conversation. The book will be an armory from 
which to draw the arrows of wit and satire on all occa- 
sions."—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


“One of the most complete things of the kind ever 
given to the public. There isscarcely a paragraph in the 
whole book which will not interest some one deeply, for, 
while men of letters, argument, and art cannot afford to 
do without its immense fund of sound maxims, pungent 
wit, apt illustrations, and brilliant examples, the mer- 
chant, mechanic, and laborer will find it one of the 
choicest companions of the hours of relaxation.”—Bugfulo 
Commerctal Advertiser. 


NEW BOOK. 
THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 


DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS, by 
Rev. Tuomas Lavriz, Surviving Associate in that Mis- 
sion, with a portrait of Dr. Grant, a Mapof the country, 
and numerous illustrations. A most interesting and 
ps omer Memoir, and cannot fail to instruct all classes 
of readers. 


Last oF ILLUsTRATIONS.—Views of Trebizond—Views of 
Erzrum—Yezidees—The Zab Among the_Mountains— 
Bridge of ary mens of Syriac Writing—The 
Seal of Mar Shimon—Ancient Seal from Nineveh—Nes 
torians from Jelu—House of Tyary—Mosul, as seen from 
Nineveh. Price, $1.25. 

ALSO, 


THE PREACHER AND THE KING: OR, BOURDALOUE 
IN THE COURT OF LOUIS XIV.—Being an account 
of the Pulpit Eloquence of that distinguished era. 
Translated from the French of L. Bungener. Paris 
12th edition. With an Introduction by the Rev. George 
Potts, D.D., New York. Price, $1.25. 

This is a volume sketching the career of the eminent 
reacher, Bourdaloue, at the Court of Louis XIV. of 
rance, and giving also an account of the pulpit eloquence 
of that distinguished era. Embodied with the life of the 
leading character are sketches of Bossuet, Claude, Fene- 
lon, and of various philosophers, &c., of thatage. Itisa 
most powerful and thrilling work, and well shows the ex- 
cellence and potency of moral principle and intellectual 


FASQUELLE'S 


FRENCH COURSE. 


THE VOICE OF BOSTON, 


Boston, May 1, 1853. 
Messrs. Newman & Ivison, No. 178 Fulton street, New 
York, Publishers of Fasquelle’s French Grammar. 


GENTLEMEN,— With a view of promoting the diffusion of 
whatever may tend to facilitate a knowledge of the 
French Language. and as a just tribute of acknowledg- 
ment to the merit of Prof. Pasquelle’s French Grammar, 
we, the undersigned, Professors of French in the City of 
Boston, would peastly and unanimously testify that the 
said work is held in high esteem and approbation among 
us, and that we consider it the very best heretofore pub- 
lished on the subject of which it treats. For the true in- 
terest of all those engaged in the study of the spoken 
French, we would advise its universal adoption. Thank- 
ing you, gentlemen, and Prof. Pasquelle, for your parti- 
cipation in bringing it before the public, we remain, re- 
pectfully yours, 


GUILLAUME H. TALBOT, No. 295 Washington st., 

E. H. VIAN, No. 30 Leverett st., 

T. A. PELLETIER, No. 300 Joy's Building, 

U. SEST, No. 3 Central Court, 

N. B. M. DE MONTRACHY, No. 7 Suffolk place, Boston. 

NOTE FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 

Louls Fasqueile, LL.D., the successful and accomplish- 
ed author of the above Grammar, is Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Michigan. This Gram- 
mar, more properly named “ Fasquelle’s French Course,” 
in a 12mo. volume of 500 pages, printed on good paper. 
and substantially bound. The retail price is $1 25, with 
a handsome discount to Teachers, and an extra discount 
for first introduction, where inferior books are in the 
way of such introduction, 


We also publish 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES 
QUELLFE'’S FRENCH COURSE. 
TELEMAQUE. 


Price 75 cents, 


IN FAS- 
Price 75 cents. 


With Notes by Fasquelle. 





And we have in Press 
A COLLOQUIAL FRENCH READER. 


By 
the same author. 
Teachers at a distance will be furnished with copies of 
either of the above books, by mail, post paid, by sending 
us the price through the Post Office. 


NEWMAN & IVISON, 


my 21 4t 178 Fulton street, New York 


NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES, 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 


and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses ”"—by the grateful ex- 
pressions of the poor, the honest acknowledgments of 
the rich, and_the official and professional statements of 
persons iv office and of 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS, 

The chief ingredient of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by volcanic fire, and no article on a lady’s toilet can be 
found freer from uncleanly or refuse substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 


has been before the public not yet three years, and only 
recently introduced into New York and the New Eng- 








strength, in the victory over arbitrary power, and the 
more arbitrary control of the basest passions. 


IN PREPARAT'ON. 
ECORDS OF THE SCHOOL OF MINES, AND OF 
RECIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. Inaugural and 
Introductory Leciures to the Courses for the Session, 
1851 and 1853. By De ja Beche, Playfair, Forbes, Hunt, 
Ramsay, Smyth and Percy. 


A New Work by L. Bungener. 


THE THREE SERMONS.—Sermon at Court—Sermon in 
the City—Sermon in the Desert. Containing an ac- 
count of the Religion and Morals in the Reign of Louis 


IGIONS OF THE WORLD, AND THEIR RELA- 
REINS TO CHRISTIANITY. By F. D. Maurice. 


ALSO, 


LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
By F. D. Maurice. 


A Book for Young Men. 


Is IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE BEST OF BOTH 
WORLDS? By T. Bisey. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 





ert nae mtg re 








land States, yet it has already become a staple, and 
throughout the whole Eastern market it is in the great- 
est demand. We have tut as yet paid much attention to 
its introduction for other than the uses of persons afllict- 
ed and for family purposes: and already we have nearly 
a hundred Testimonials like the following from the most 


RELIABLE SOURCES, 
showing that for 
HOuKuSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 
it is likewise 
stele sinh EV ABD ASLE! a 
e take great pleasure in recommending t » 
CAN MUSTANG LINIMENT to all cur fens any 
tomers, as the best article we have ever used for SORES 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, or GALLS in HORSES. We have 
used it extensively, and always effectually. Some of our 
men have also used it for severe Bruises and Sores, as 
well as for Rheumatic Pains, and they ail say it acts like 
magic—we can only say that we have entirely abandoned 
the use of any other Liniment. P 
J. M. HEWITT, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO, 
Sata 
wee WELLS, FARGO & CO's 

Principal Offices—Corer Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 


Foreman for i 





j44t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


: 304 Broapway, New York. 
j22 tf A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 
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J. S. REDFIELD, 110 AND 112 NASSAU STREET, 
Has Now Ready, Parts I. and II., Imperial 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, 


REPRINTED FROM THE NEWLY DISCOVERED COPY OF THE FOLIO OF 1632, IN POSSESSION OF J. PAYNE COLLIER, 


CONTAINING NEARLY 


TWENTY THOUSAND MANUSCRIPT 


CORRECTIONS. 


A HISTORY OF THE STAGE TO THE TIME, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY, A LIFE OF THE POET, ETC. 
BY J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


GLOSSARIAL AND OTHER NOTES, IHE READINGS OF FORMFR EDITIONS. 


A Portrait after that by Martin Dréeshout, a Vignette Title on Steel, and a fac-simile of the old folio, with the Manuscript Corrections. To be completed in Sixteen wee 


Parts. Price % cents each. 


kly 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH 


LAYARD’S WORKS, 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE ase ocr 


TO BE COMMENCED 


(BOOKS AND STATIONERY SIMULTANEOUSLY), 
On MONDAY, 5rTu SepremBer, 1853. 


THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 


Books, Papers, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Binders’ Cloth, eather, 


For the next regular Trade Sale, to be commenced at the above date, and to be conducted under the same-regula- 
tions as heretofore. 


Pyne me for the printing should be furnished immediately, as the printing of the Catalogues will be commenced 
at an early day. 


The usual cash advances will be made, on the receipt of goods, when desired. 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


Trade Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row, New York, June, 1853. 
WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, 


ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Press a new Stereotype Edition of ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, in four volumes octavo. Large 
sic Stereotyped trom the last London edition, with the latest corrections and vaviiona. Type. 


TRUBNER & CO.,, 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY 
12 PATERNUSTER ROW, LONDON, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (Old and Modern) 
LOOKS, PRIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 


And everything connected with 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


They poss*ss advantages, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete with 


any London House. : 
CONSIGNMENTS OF AMERICAN BOOKS 


From all parts of the United States, are respectfully solicited; and T. & Co. are at all times prepared to make advan- 


ces uf ONE HALF the invoice value. 
CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


T. & Co. believe they are the only firm in the AMERICAN business who have established Agents in Paris, Vien 
— , Amsterdam, Berlin, Copenhagen, Leipsig, kc., and dealing directly with these Ageuts, are able ae 
perior dis 


j25 3t 














vantages for buying and selling on the Continent 


ele pont ier age 8, joe pages. hand. 
somely na n large . near lustra- 
tions. Brice for both wee tanethen = _— 


@. P. PUTNAM & CO. 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


LAYA3D'S NEW WORK 
ON 
BABYLON AND NINEVEH, 





BEING THE REZULTS OF A 
SECOND EXPEDITION TO ASSYRIA, &c. 
l vol. 8vo., with spon 3 hundred beautiful illustra- 
ons, cloth. 

N.B.—Those who purchase this with the rinst work 
will be supplied with BoTH COMPLETE, and handsomely 
petted on FINE PAPER, for the low price of $6, thus secur- 
ng a Se edition of Layard’s H Discoveriss for 
TWO LLARS. 


A CONDENSED EDITION of the above work, with 

pan iJdustrations, be had for the low price of ONE 
R AND A QUARTER. 

This condensed edition contains all the interesting and 
important pees of the » the only mutters 
omitted being minute details of sculptured and mouu- 
mental remains, 

A NEW EDITION OF THE FIRST EXPEDITION, 
with one hundred and thirteen illustrations aud maps. 
1 vol. Svo., uniform with the new work, cloth, #4. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE SAME, UNABRIDGED, 
without the larger Plates. Large l2mo., cloth, #1. 


ican edition.” On the contra'y, 
that work was ished by G. P. Putnam & Co. more 
than three mon ago, in » handsome sty!<, and at a 

rice quite as moderate as that of apy simiiar Americal 
Book, by Messrs, Harper or any other 


also a carefully con- 
ncluding all the most 
all 


Whether Githes one or beag of these editions were 
uted in New York, on, or St. Petersbui gs. 
a matter which M m & Co. consider their 
own business, and not of Messrs. Harper. So !ong 
as the , and is fairly put into the 
market with their imprint, at a fair and moderate price, 
essrs. m & Go consider that common courtesy 
and justice, and even the more doubtful cwsten of the 
American trade, entitle them to expect exemption from 
a rivalry as uneatied-for as it is ungenerous and dis 
creditable to any respectabie ness Man. 


Messrs, Putnam & Co. beg leave to state further— 


(the first work) was entire!y 


that ail its iliustrations were ¢0- 
and published 





m & Co., and was en 
custom and courtesy of 

rs. 

sincere! to make ary 

G. Param & Co, feel 

renee one rch 

one _—* 

=} it is eS Tere sti 











